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..and  prepared  by  experts... 


..then  taste-tested  for  Canco  customers. 


..recipes  using  canned  foods  are  created .. . 

ON  OCTOBER  5th..  .  Canco 

formally  opened  its  new  testing 
kitchen.  Here,  expert  dietician 
and  home  economist  will  serve 
Canco  customers  by  planning  rec¬ 
ipes  for  labels,  folders  and  for  use 
in  advertising.  The  kitchen-test¬ 
ing  staff  will  prepare  and  test  new, 
delicious  ways  of  serving  canned 
foods  in  more  and  more  menus. 
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FEATURES 


BRISTLING  WITH  SPLENDI 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BOOT  MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2.  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAe^t  fauA  ^eatwi.€^  ale  uuUuuidimtCi^  deAxiAl&ed  in  the  edUiarii: 

3a  The  ideal  Lochseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks^  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  wi  th  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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BURT  LABELERS 

are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ^Halls.^^  This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 


and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  laheler  for  any  plant 
-  -  -  simple,  well  constructed,  will  stand 
up  under  long  hard  runs. 


Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

,^eutufaclurers  of  (Packers  Saniiaru  Gans 


. ,  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Tackers  of'Pkillips  Delicious  QualUif  Cannei)  ^Joot)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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Continental  builds  its  plants  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  customers.  All  over  the  country  are  mod¬ 
ern  plants,  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  give 
you  the  prompt,  reliable  service  you  need 
when  you’re  canning. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  these  plants 
assure  you  not  only  of  immediate  service  but 
also  of  economy  in  shipping  and  ability  to 
supply  any  quantity  of  cans  on  time.  This 
progressive  policy  provides  real  insurance 
against  local  conditions  which  might  hold  up 
your  order.  For  example,  storms  and  floods 
en  route  could  cause  serious  delay  in  delivery 


of  your  cans.  No  matter  where  you  are  there 
is  always  a  Continental  plant  near  enough  to 
you  to  virtually  eliminate  this  hazard. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  plus  fac¬ 
tors  you  get  by  doing  business  with  Continen¬ 
tal.  We  offer  you  as  part  of  our  regular  service, 
besides  a  full  line  of  high  quality  cans  and 
closing  machines — the  prompt  help  of  Con¬ 
tinental  laboratory  research  experts,  closing 
machine  specialists,  and  any  other  aid  to  im¬ 
prove  your  canning  business.  A  few  moments 
talk  with  our  representative  will  convince  you 
that  Continental  can  serve  your  interests  better. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


Business  I.  Q. — “Business  is  still  waiting  for  the 
President  to  be  the  first  to  admit  that  some  of 
his  policies  may  be  wrong,”  says  a  prominent 
business  journal.  We  knew  the  cause  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  would  be  found,  but  who’d  a’thunk  it!  Business 
men — the  greatest  business  men  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  as  they  tell  it — just  sulking— won’t  play — every¬ 
thing  can  go  to  the  devil  until  he  fesses  up! 

Not  much  wonder  the  psychopathic  wards  in  all  hos¬ 
pitals,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  are  overcrowded, 
if  business  men  are  so  shaken  with  “fear”  about  some¬ 
thing  unknown,  unseen,  indeterminable,  as  to  permit 
their  good  businesses  to  go  all  to  pieces,  and  into  de¬ 
pression  declines.  Yet  that  is  what  these  trouble¬ 
shooters  mean,  and  those  who  ascribe  the  very  real 
condition  to  fear,  and  hesistancy,  etc.  What  I.  Q.  rat¬ 
ing  should  be  given  to  men  who  say  such  things;  who 
read  and  believe  such  things,  who  permit  others  to  run 
loose  spreading  such  a  slander  on  “brains”  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  Hasn’t  the  American  business  man  any  nerve 
or  courage  or  pride  that  he  does  not  rise  up  and  smite 
those  who  utter  such  insults  to  his  intelligence?  Do 
you  believe  that  our  business  men  belong  in  the  Kin- 
dergarden  instead  of  in  the  marts  of  commerce? 

In  our  opinion,  what  business  needs  most  is  to  stop 
running  to  the  Government  or  to  the  President  de¬ 
manding  that  they  do  something;  it  has  got  to  learn 
to  do  for  itself,  and  stop  expecting — demanding — help 
from  the  Government.  Let’s  put  it  another  way :  sup¬ 
pose  the  phenomenal  co-operation  shown  when  all  in¬ 
dividuals  and  business  were  hanging  over  the  precipice, 
and  were  begging  that  something,  anything,  be  done 
to  save  them;  suppose,  we  repeat,  that  that  genuine, 
whole-hearted  co-operation  and  willingness  to  all  work 
together,  had  continued  on  from  that  day  to  this. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  condition  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  world  today,  and  of  every  individual  in  this  coun¬ 
try?  For  once  in  our  national  life  the  entire  country 
was  a  unit.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  period  of  1932 
and  1933,  for  it  stands  a  credit  to  the  sanity  and  cour¬ 
age  of  our  people ;  and  we  should  not  allow  the  politi¬ 
cal  jackalls,  and  special  parties  with  axes  to  grind, 
who,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  rushed  out  to 
smash  down  and  belittle,  through  distortion  and  mis¬ 
representation,  the  great  accomplishment  of  delivering 


us  from  the  blackest  period  in  the  country’s  history. 
Their  numbers,  at  first,  were  small  but  with  a  hellishly 
designed  campaign  of  calumny  they  have  succeeded  in 
misguiding  many.  A  generation  from  now  history  will 
read  of  this  obstruction  to  recovery — this  campaign 
of  fault-finding — in  wonder  and  amazement:  wonder 
that  our  good  business  men  allowed  it  to  go  on. 

*  3|c  4c 

Well,  we  note  one  pleasant  thing,  important  in  these 
first  days  of  real  winter :  “A  slight  reduction  in  water¬ 
melon  acreage  for  1938  (is  indicated),”  says  U.  S. 
B.  A.  E. 

A.  &  P.  MAKE  REPLY — The  attorneys  for  the  big 
chain  have  filed  their  reply  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  charges,  that  they  violated  the  Robinson- 
Patman  act,  and  various  digests  of  the  reply  are  going 
the  rounds.  One  made  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution,  quotes  the  reply  exactly  as  made, 
without  editorial  comment,  and  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  points  as  you  will  note.  We  quote  from  this 
digest : 

“These  three  points  bring  the  Commission’s  argument  down  to 
two  propositions: 

(1)  Saving  the  expense  of  selling  through  brokers  is  not  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  sale  or  delivery  of  the  commodity  sold, 
although  FTC  counsel  admits  that  the  saving  was  equal  to  the 
brokerage. 

(2)  Doing  that  which  is  expressly  permitted  by  the  general 
discrimination  section  (Paragraph  (a))  is  a  violation  of  the 
brokerage  section  (Paragraph  (c)).” 

R-P  ACT  UNDERSTANDABLE 

“There  is  nothing  bewildering,  perplexing  or  contradictory  in 
the  Robinson-Patman  act.  Primarily  it  is  concerned  with  price 
discriminations  where  the  effect  may  be  to  lessen  competition 
substantially;  tend  to  create  a  monoply;  injure,  destroy  or 
prevent  competition.” 

“It  is  apparent  why  Congress  included  the  brokerage  section — 
it  plugs  a  possible  loophole  in  the  ‘general  discrimination  section’ 
(Paragraph  (a)).  Without  it  the  main  purpose  of  the  act 
could  have  been  circumvented  by  using  discounts,  allowances  or 
brokerage  NOT  as  a  part  of  the  price.  Sellers  could  have 
granted  payments  to  buyers  far  in  excess  of  any  savings  in 
cost  and  without  any  regai'd  to  services  rendered.  The  restrictive 
provisions  were  drafted  to  apply  to  discounts  or  allowances  IN 
LIEU  OF  BROKERAGE — not  to  discounts  or  allowances 
REFLECTING  BROKERAGE  SAVINGS.  Fake  brokerages  or 
allowances  were  the  target  of  the  section.” 

FIELD  BUYERS 

“A  &  P  maintains  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  Those  in  charge  have  exclusive  authority  to  buy  for 
that  particular  unit.  Likewise  in  chief  producing  centers  A  &  P 
maintains  field  buying  offices  which  secure,  on  order,  for  the 
entire  system  products  required  in  their  respective  areas.  Before 
passage  of  the  R-P  act  these  field  buyers  were  salaried  brokers 
employed  by  A  &  P.  Sellers  paid  them  the  brokerage  which 
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otherwise  would  have  been  paid  to  some  other  broker.  A  &  P 
received,  as  it  was  entitled  to,  that  which  its  paid  employees 
earned  as  legitimate  and  usual  brokerage.  After  the  law  was 
passed  A  &  P  issued  strict  instructions  to  field  buyers  to  accept 
no  brokerage.  These  instructions  were  obeyed.  In  some 
instances,  payment  was  held  in  abeyance.” 

“No  law  says  all  purchases  must  be  made  through  brokers. 
However  much  the  hallowed  broker  thinks  he  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  protected,  to  the  detriment  of  commerce  and  the 
consumer.  Congress  is  barren  of  power  to  draw  about  him  the 
sacred  circle  of  the  law.” 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

“Practically  every  seller  finds  it  necessary  to  make  periodic 
calls  on  customers  located  in  brokers’  territories — necessary 
because  the  brokers’  sales  efforts  alone  are  not  sufficient.  Some¬ 
times  a  seller  has  had  to  pay  traveling  expenses  of  the  broker 
who  accompanied  him  and  still  the  broker  got  his  commissions. 
In  comparison,  traveling  expenses  in  selling  to  A  &  P  were  small, 
chiefly  because  A  &  P  field  men  were  located  close  to  sellers  and 
also  because  a  single  trip  produced  larger  orders.  Sometimes 
the  A  &  P  field  man  visited  the  seller;  brokers  rarely,  if  ever, 
called.” 

SAMPLES 

“Large  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  keeping  brokers 
supplied  with  samples  was  extremely  expensive.  Sample  expense 
on  sales  to  A  &  P  was  considerably  less  because  A  &  P  ware¬ 
houses  accepted  the  field  men’s  word  on  quality.” 

NO  CREDIT  RISK 

“A  &  P  always  paid  its  bills.  On  sales  to  other  customers, 
sellers  experienced  heavy  credit  losses  and  collection  expenses, 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  brokers  did  not  guarantee  accounts.” 

REJECTIONS 

“It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  some  buyers  to  trump 
up  excuses  for  rejecting  merchandise  when  markets  declined. 
There  were  few,  if  any,  rejections  when  they  sold  to  A  &  P,  and 
A  &  P  never  attempted  to  beat  down  an  agreement  after 
delivery.” 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS 

“Apparently,  too,  FTC  attorneys  believe  services  must  be 
‘selling  services’  or  ‘brokerage  services’ — although  the  Robinson- 
Patman  act  says  nothing  about  either.  Even  if  the  word 
‘selling’  or  ‘brokerage’  be  placed  before  the  words  ‘service 
rendered’,  it  would  not  help  the  situation.  FTC  attorneys  are 
grieviously  in  error  as  to  what  that  word  ‘selling’  means.” 

“A  &  P’s  policy  is  never  to  try  to  purchase  below  a  fair 
market  price.  A  &  P  regards  packers  who  sell  below  cost  as  a 
liability  and  does  not  deal  with  them.  Naturally  A  &  P  does  not 
always  buy  at  the  first  price  quoted;  on  the  other  hand,  field 
buyers  have  told  sellers  when  prices  were  too  low. 

“In  contrast  with  practices  of  A  &  P,  there  was  testimony 
that  brokers  tended  to  neglect  their  selling  job  on  any  one  line, 
that  they  played  sellers  against  each  other  to  secure  low  prices, 
that  brokers  tended  to  favor  the  buyer.” 

MEANING  OF  BROKERAGE  CLAUSE 

“When  the  brokerage  paragraph  is  read  naturally,  and  not  as 
though  it  were  snatched  from  the  air,  it  is  as  definite  and 
understandable  as  any  paragraph  in  the  act.  It  prevents  pay¬ 
ment  or  acceptance  of  brokerage,  or  any  discount  in  lieu  thereof, 
excepting  for  services  rendered,  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  goods  to  one  not  acting  for  the  payor.  Broken 
down,  it  contains,  first,  a  prohibition  against  the  payment  of 
brokerage  to  a  definite  class,  namely  the  buyer  and  his  agents 
or  intermediaries;  second,  a  general  exception  permitting  pay¬ 
ment  for  services  rendered.” 

“The  man  does  not  live  who  can  justify  the  claim  that  A  &  P 
ever  sells  below  cost.” 

There  is  at  least  some  of  the  “other  side”  of  the 
story. 

TAXES — Did  you  read  our  editorial  on  taxes,  in 
last  week’s  issue?  If  so  why  have  you  not  answered? 
If  you  did  not,  and  merely  passed  it  by  without  con- 
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sideration,  go  back  and  read  it.  We  have  discussed 
this  with  many,  who  first  objected  in  a  general  manner, 
but  under  discussion,  became  enthusiastic.  The  plan 
provides  so  much  advantage,  such  great  improvements, 
that  some  just  feel  that  there  must  be  “a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile,  somewheres.”  Well,  if  there  is,  discussion 
will  get  him  out.  At  least  it’s  worth  discussion. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners,  Mid-Winter  Meeting 
and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  13-14,  1938 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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Tri-States  Hold  Big  Meeting 

Herman  Lutz  Elected  President — Big  Cutting  Bee  a  Feature 


The  Thirty-Third  annual  meeting  of  fhe  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  2nd  and  3rd,  began  with  a  well  attended 
luncheon  at  noon,  after  which  President  Herman  Lutz  opened 
the  program  of  speaking  and  recalled  the  irreparable  loss  of 
two  outstanding  men,  one  a  pioneer  in  the  business  and  long 
active  in  association  affairs,  Mr.  Lucius  Hires,  and  the  other 
Mr.  L.  L.  Maloney,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  July  was 
President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  whose  unexpired 
term  Mr.  Lutz  filled. 

Mr.  Lutz  related  the  unusually  busy  year  and  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Association,  citing  particularly  the  formation  of 
the  Future  Sales  Contract  Enforcement  League,  which  originated 
with  Secretary  Shook  and  was  heartily  entered  into  by  members 
of  the  Tri-State  and  Pennsylvania  Packers  associations.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker  this  sales  contract  enforcement  move 
will  be  the  magna  charta  of  the  industry  and  the  forerunner 
of  a  uniform  sales  contract  for  the  industry. 

Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  was  then  presented,  and  complimented  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association  for  the  much  good  work  it  has 
accomplished,  which  has  benefited  the  entire  canning  industry, 
and  then  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  with  reference  to  National  legislation  and  the 
association’s  effort  to  effect  changes  favorable  to  the  industry. 
High  tribute  was  paid  the  Home  Economics  Division,  under  the 
able  auspices  of  Miss  Ruth  Atwater  and  Miss  Margery  Black, 
who  have  undertaken  the  task  to  inform  teachers  and  consumer 
groups  of  the  true  merits  of  canned  foods  and  are  carrying  the 
word  further  to  the  general  public  in  preparation  of  newspaper 
articles,  which  are  accepted  for  publication,  and  through  the 
many  bulletins  issued  by  the  office. 

Mr.  Dulany  touched  upon  enforcement  of  contracts,  the 
development  of  better  public  relations,  including  consumer, 
grower,  labor  and  broker  relations,  made  possible  through  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Information.  He  gave  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  descriptive  labeling  program,  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  have  adopted  this  form  of  labeling,  the  prompt 
acceptance  by  consumer  and  distributor  alike,  and  urged  further 
adoption  of  descriptive  terms  by  those  firms  who  are  not  using 
this  form  of  labeling.  Booklets  are  available  from  the  National 
Association  which  give  full  descriptive  terms  for  the  formation 
of  a  label  for  use  on  all  products. 

Mr.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chairman  of  the  Contract  Enforce¬ 
ment  Committee,  told  of  the  origin  and  progress  made  by  the 
Contract  Enforcement  League. 

Contract  Enforcement  League 

By  F.  Hall  Wrightson 

The  need  for  some  method  by  which  concerted  action  might 
be  taken  by  the  canners  of  this  section  (Tri-State)  to  protect 
themselves  from  having  their  future  sales  contracts  broken  was 
demonstrated  early  this  summer  when  canners  began  shipping 
against  their  future  sales  and  in  numerous  cases  found  buyers 
unwilling  to  accept  delivery  at  future  contract  prices  in  the 
face  of  low  spot  prices. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Baltimore  at  which  time  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  Enforcement  League,  financed  by  those  can¬ 
ners  desiring  protection.  This  League  was  to  be  managed  by 
a  Committee  elected  by  those  firms  participating.  The  duty  of 
the  Committee  was  to  take  over  the  battle  for  any  member  or 
subscriber,  who  reported  a  rejection  or  violation  of  contract. 


employ  the  necessary  legal  talent,  and  attempt  to  bring  the  case 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Committee  was  selected  and  held  a  meeting  in  Baltimore 
in  September  at  which  time  it  decided  upon  various  rules  of 
procedure,  somewhat  as  follows: 

Dues  one-half  cent  per  case  on  all  future  sales  of  the  com¬ 
modity  on  which  the  canner  desired  protection,  with  $25.00  as 
a  minimum  to  any  member. 

Selection  of  a  lawyer,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  examine 
contracts  in  question  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  validity  of  the  contract  and  as  to  the  general 
course  of  procedure.  When  the  contract  was  considered  legally 
binding  the  next  step  would  be  to  engage  the  best  legal  assis¬ 
tance  possible  in  the  city  in  which  action  was  to  be  brought  and 
to  proceed  with  the  case. 

The  Committee  advised  its  subscribers  of  the  plans  and  rules 
thus  made  and  asked  that  the  Secretary  be  advised  in  any  case 
in  which  assistance  was  needed. 

Several  cases  of  supposed  breach  of  contract  have  been 
reported,  but  in  each  case  it  was  found  that  weakness  in  con¬ 
tracts  and  other  attenuating  circumstances  gave  sufficient 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  buyers  to  turn  them  to  their  own 
advantage.  In  several  cases  we  found  that  the  difficulty  was 
caused  not  entirely  by  an  unscrupulous  broker,  whose  desire  to 
look  after  his  canner’s  interest  was  entirely  secondary  to  his 
desire  to  make  sales.  These  sales  in  some  cases  turned  out  to 
be  so  engineered  and  so  qualified  by  verbal  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  the  broker  that  they  were  simply  sales  options. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  my  observation  that  such  methods, 
either  by  buyers  or  brokers  are  exceptions.  It  is  my  belief  that 
for  every  buyer  who  would  use  a  legal  technicality  to  get  out 
of  a  contract  under  such  conditions,  there  are  dozens  who  con¬ 
sider  a  deal  a  deal,  no  matter  how  weak  the  contract  and  no 
matter  who  would  profit  by  its  violation. 

The  very  fact  that  such  sharp  dealing  is  the  exception  has 
caused  canners  at  times  to  be  careless  in  the  wording  of  their 
future  contracts  and  thereby  laid  themselves  open  to  trouble 
from  the  occasional  buyer  whose  ideas  of  business  integrity  are 
apparently  imported  from  Japan. 

These  sharp  trading  methods  are  not  confined  entirely  to 
buyers  and  brokers.  They  exist  among  canners  as  well.  Possibly 
not  to  the  same  extent,  but  who  can  say  whether  this  is  because 
we  canners  are  more  virtuous  or  because  we  are  dumber. 

Now  then  what  is  the  answer.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  have  a  case  reported  to  it  in  which  the  contract 
was  perfectly  clean  cut,  indicated  plainly  that  the  solution 
depends  primarily  on  having  a  good  contract. 

There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  enforcement  until  we  have 
contracts  that  are  enforceable.  In  this  connection  we  find  many 
contracts  that  would  be  perfectly  enforceable,  but  which  have 
been  weakened  by  the  insertion  of  some  clause,  such  as  “subject 
to  approval  of  samples”  without  tying  that  clause  up  to  just 
what  was  to  be  the  measure  by  which  approval  was  to  be  judged, 
as  for  instance  a  definite  statement  of  the  U.  S.  Grades  to  be 
delivered,  or  “equal  to  samples  submitted,”  coupled  with  an 
agreement  for  the  retention  of  duplicate  samples  by  a  party 
acceptable  to  each  principal,  so  that  seller  might  have  a  definite 
goal  to  reach  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  contract. 

Secondly,  in  preparing  a  contract,  the  buyers  rights  should  be 
protected  by  a  definite  statement  that  in  view  of  the  pro  rata 
clause  contained  in  the  contract  the  seller  agreed  not  to  sell  as 
futures  more  than  a  given  percentage  of  his  prospective  pack  as 
determined  by  his  contracted  acreage  and  his  past  average  yield 
per  acre. 
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With  these  two  primary  sources  of  trouble  covered  in  a  definite 
manner  and  with  an  arbitration  clause  in  every  contract  the 
canner  is  in  a  position  to  call  for  arbitration  in  case  of  a  rejec¬ 
tion,  and  this  arbitration  will  be  administered  by  a  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  buyers  who  are  in  competition  with  and  unwilling  to 
see  the  defending  buyer  get  any  advantage  in  purchasing  that 
they  do  not  have.  Likewise,  the  buyer  who  has  received  a  short 
delivery  has  the  opportunity  of  arbitration  and  thereby  can 
have  an  investigation  made  to  see  that  the  defending  canner 
carried  out  his  contract  in  regard  to  conservative  selling  and 
that  the  short  delivery  was  due  to  conditions  entirely  beyond 
his  control. 

This  plan  of  arbitration  is  one  which  we  already  have  avail¬ 
able  for  our  use,  one  which  would  create  no  radical  change  in 
the  present  principles  embodied  in  our  contracts,  and  one  which 
leads  towards  good  will  rather  than  ill  will  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

The  machinery  is  already  in  place  and  ready  to  work,  and 
both  your  local  Association  and  the  National  Association  are 
not  only  willing  but  they  are  anxious  to  give  you  every  assis¬ 
tance,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  proper  form  of  contract  and 
in  advising  you  in  case  of  rejection  just  how  to  proceed. 

The  plan  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive  and  therefore  can  be 
expected  to  become  fairly  universal  in  use.  This  can  hardly  be 
expected  of  a  system  whose  costs  are  heavy,  and  after  all 
enforcement  of  contracts  must  be  fairly  universal.  A  few 
violations  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  entire  industry  just  as  a 
few  price  cutters  will  set  the  market  for  the  majority. 

May  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  this  Association  and  its  local 
affiliates  assume  the  small  cost  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
to  date  by  the  Enforcement  League,  that  the  dues  already  col¬ 
lected  by  the  League  be  returned  to  its  subscribers,  and  that 
each  local  association  set  up  an  active  committee  whose  immed¬ 
iate  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  proper  forms  of  sales  contracts 
are  prepared  and  made  available  to  every  canner  in  the  territory. 
Much  work  has  already  been  done  on  sales  contracts  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  coordination  between  National 
and  State  Associations  in  this  work  would  tend  toward  the  use 
of  uniform  sales  contracts  throughout  the  country. 

After  preparing  and  putting  into  general  usage  a  proper  form 
of  contract,  the  Committee  should  then  turn  its  attention  to  plans 
of  procedure  for  canners  where  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  can¬ 
ner  to  make  the  arbitration  clause.  This  committee  should  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in 
matters  of  methods  of  procedure.  Individual  cases  however, 
should  not  be  known  to  the  committee,  but  should  be  handled 
entirely  by  the  canner  with  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  very  fact  that  we 
had  a  set  up  this  past  fall  which  was  ready  to  go  to  the  defense 
of  canners  prevented  many  rejection  cases  from  ever  being  born. 
From  this  standpoint  I  believe  much  has  been  accomplished. 

Through  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  assume  the  expense  of  the  work  of  the  contract 
enforcement  committee;  that  the  dues  already  collected  be 
returned  to  the  doners  and  the  President  instruced  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  promulgate  a  uniform  sales  contract,  said  com¬ 
mittee  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  in 
matters  of  methods  of  procedure. 

Dr.  W.  McK.  Martin’s  report  of  the  work  of  this  past  year 
in  the  use  of  the  Tenderometer  in  the  grading  of  peas  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  told  of 
experiments  conducted  in  the  use  of  salt  in  canning  tomatoes. 

The  Use  of  Salt  in  Canning  Tomatoes 

By  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel 

SALT  is  highly  essential  as  a  flavoring  agent  in  the  canning 
of  vegetables.  Its  application  to  the  canning  of  tomatoes 
has  shown  that  it  improves  flavor  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
buyers  demand  that  it  be  added  whenever  they  purchase  canned 
tomatoes,  particularly  of  the  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades. 
This  has  at  times  brought  about  a  situation  that  has  caused 
serious  losses  to  packers  due  to  the  failure  of  the  better  grades 
to  meet  with  the  drain  weight  requirements.  Referring  to 


Federal  Specifications — JJJ-T-571  for  extra  standard  canned 
tomatoes,  there  is  noted  the  following: 

“The  quantity  of  tomato  meat  present  after  draining  the 
product  for  two  minutes  over  a  screen  containing  8  meshes  to 
the  inch  (diameter  of  wire  0.028  inch)  shall  be  not  less  than 
57%  per  cent  of  net  drain  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  tin 
(liquid  included) ;  the  No.  10  can  to  be  drained  over  a  screen  12 
inches  in  diameter.” 

At  the  request  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  we 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  salt  in  the  canning  of 
tomatoes. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The  experiments  were  made  according  to  the  following  plan: 
Packing  of  three  lots  in  No.  2  cans,  one  as  a  control  containing 
no  salt,  another  containing  30  grains  of  salt  per  can  and  another 
containing  60  grains  of  salt  per  can.  Whole,  sound  peeled 
tomatoes  of  standard  color  (color  no  better  due  to  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions)  were  chosen  and  weighed  into  each  can.  The  cans  were 
marked  for  identification,  then  filled  with  juice.  They  were  then 
exhausted,  sealed  and  processed  for  45  minutes  at  212  degrees 
F.  and  water  cooled.  These  lots  (24  cans  each)  were  then 
removed  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  The  effect  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  canned  tomatoes  was  determined  by  choosing  6 
cans  of  each  lot  then  carrying  them  by  automobile  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  Later  the  drained  weights  on  these  cans  were 
determined.  The  drained  weight  determinations  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  based  on  draining  for  a  period  of  two  minutes  on  a 
two  mesh  screen. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  salt  effect  in  tomatoes  grown  in 
another  section  of  the  country,  an  experimental  lot  was  packed 
in  Indiana.  In  these  experiments  the  tomatoes  were  purposely 
packed  as  extra  standards  and  in  No.  2%  containers. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  as  follows: 

Lot  A — 30  grain  salt  tablet  was  added  to  each  can. 

Lot  B — 30  grains  of  bulk  salt  added  per  can. 

Lot  C — 30  grains  of  bulk  salt  in  tomato  juice  added  to  each 
can. 

Lot  D —  No  salt  added. 

After  packing,  the  lots  were  then  shipped  to  Baltimore  via 
Railway  Express.  The  drained  weights  were  then  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  and  the  results  recorded. 

DISCUSSION 

Knowing  the  weight  of  tomatoes  placed  in  each  can  prior  to 
processing  it  was  then  possible  to  determine  the  loss  in  solidity 
or  drained  weight  due  to  processing.  Comparing  the  drained 
weights  of  the  canned  tomatoes  packed  without  salt  with  those 
that  were  packed  with  the  varying  amounts  of  salt,  the  apparent 
salt  effect  is  readily  perceived.  In  other  words,  the  average 
loss  in  drained  weight  for  the  tomatoes  canned  without  salt  was 
found  to  be  13.6  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  loss  for  the 
tomatoes  packed  with  30  and  60  grains  was  found  to  be  19.1 
per  cent  and  21  per  cent  respectively.  The  increased  loss  in 
drained  weight  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  salt  on 
the  fruit.  In  the  transportation  experiment,  the  tomatoes  packed 
with  salt  sustained  a  further  loss  in  the  average  drained  weight, 
namely,  20.3  per  cent  and  24.5  per  cent  whereas  those  packed 
without  salt  were  hardly  effected. 

Referring  to  the  Indiana  Experiments  where  extra  standard 
tomatoes  were  packed  with  and  without  salt,  again  there  is 
noted  an  average  lower  drained  weight  of  the  tomatoes  packed 
with  salt  as  compared  with  those  packed  without  salt.  Some 
cans  in  the  lots  packed  with  salt  fell  below  the  drained  weight 
tolerance  of  57%  per  cent  for  extra  standard  tomatoes,  and 
would  perhaps  be  a  cause  for  rejection. 

Even  the  standard  tomatoes  packed  with  salt  show  some 
danger  of  being  graded  as  sub-standard.  In  both  lots  of 
tomatoes  packed  with  salt  some  cans  were  below  the  50  per  cent 
drain  weight  tolerance  allowed  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Standard  for  canned  tomatoes. 

All  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  addition  of  salt  to 
canned  tomatoes  results  in  lower  drained  weights  due  no  doubt 
to  the  softening  of  the  fruit.  The  effect  of  the  salt  juice  medium 
on  the  texture  of  the  fruit  is  possibly  explained  by  the  work  of 
Appleman  and  Conrad  on  “The  Pectic  Constituents  of 
Tomatoes.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  restrict  the  use  of  salt 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  Salt  can  no  doubt  be  added  in 
smaller  quantities  than  shown  in  these  experiments.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  this  data  based  on  one  year’s  work  is  all  con¬ 
clusive.  Further  experiments  should  be  conducted  to  verify 
these  findings. 

Secretary  Frank  Shook  lead  a  discussion  concerning  the 
alcohol  insoluble  solids  test  as  a  measure  of  maturity  in  canned 
peas.  Mr.  Shook  explained  that  the  findings  of  the  various 
graders  using  the  method  very  often  differ  on  the  same  lots,  and 
suggested  that  before  the  Association  takes  its  stand,  that  the 
different  laboratory  methods  utilized  be  investigated,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  present  their  findings  at 
the  National  Convention  in  January.  Such  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

The  following  Officers  and  Directors  were  elected: 

THE  ELECTION 

President — Herman  N.  Lutz,  John  V.  Sharp  Canning  Co.,' 
Williamstown,  N.  J. 

1st  Vice  President — Harry  H.  Nuttle,  Denton,  Md. 

2nd  Vice-President — H.  B.  Mitchell,  W.  B.  Atkins  Co., 
Millsboro,  Del. 

New  Members  of  the  Board: 

L.  D.  Conway,  C  &  E  Canners,  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  Newlin 

B.  Watson,  R.  S.  Watson  &  Son,  Greenwich,  N.  J.;  Leon 

C.  Bulow,  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  J. 
Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Md.;  Lynn  Baker,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Md. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  the  following: 
CONDOLENCE— WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  President  and  friend,  L.  L. 
Maloney, 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Board  has  learned  with  profound  sor¬ 
row  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Maloney  after  having  served  this 
Association  so  faithfully  as  not  only  an  officer  but  also  a  member 
and  worker. 

RESOLVED,  that  his  sterling  qualities,  both  of  mind  and 
heart,  commend  his  memory  to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
associates  and  his  friends  in  general. 

WHEREAS,  on  August  19th,  1937,  Mr.  Burton  Proctor,  Sr. 
departed  this  life, 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Proctor  has  been  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  our  Association  and  had  always  supported  and  encouraged 
its  activities, 

RESOLVED,  therefore,  that  we  should  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  this  great  loss. 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  it’s  beloved  member,  Lucius  E. 
Hires,  officers  and  members  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  realize  the  severance  of  the  final  link  in  that  chain  of 
grand  old  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  our 
Association  and  for  the  high  ideals  which  are  now  our  heritage. 

The  kindliness  and  gentle  humor  of  Lucius  Hires  caused  him 
to  be  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  by  his  wise  council  and 
broad  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  this  Association  has  profited 
and  expanded, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  extend  our 
sincerest  sympathy  to  their  respective  families  and  that  copies 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  them. 

CAN  SIZES — WHEREAS,  the  increasing  multiplicity  of 
sizes  of  metal  containers  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
burdensome  to  the  canning  industry  and  confusing  to  consumers, 
and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  legislation  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
correcting  this  condition, 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  favors 
the  adoption  of  Federal  legislation  prescribing  standard  sizes 
of  said  containers. 

LABOR — WHEREAS,  there  is  certain  wage  and  hour  legisla¬ 
tion  being  petitioned  in  Congress  at  the  present  time,  one  sug¬ 
gestion  being  to  have  a  central  bureau  in  Washington  with 
authority  to  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  all  industries. 


RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  oppose  very  vigorously  the 
establishment  of  any  such  bureau,  for  the  reason  that  members 
of  said  bureau  could  not  possibly  be  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  each  individual  industry; 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  we  oppose  any  reference  to 
regulation  of  hours  for  the  canning  industry  due  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  determining  deliveries  of  raw  material  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  necessary  working  hours. 

THANKS — RESOLVED,  that  we  thank  the  Management  of 
the  Hotel  for  the  many  courtesies  and  splendid  facilities 
extended  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association. 

RESOLVED,  we  heartily  appreciate  the  splendid  and  instruc¬ 
tive  messages  extended  to  our  members  during  this  convention. 

We  extend  to  those  participating  our  many  thanks. 

RESOLVED,  we  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  Get-Together  Committee  and  other  members  of  the  Allied 
Industry  for  arrangement  of  the  Banquet  and  Entertainment 
held  Thursday  evening. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

R.  D.  CLEAVELAND 
O.  T.  SEWELL 
W.  LEE  WHEATLEY. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  showed  the  performance  in  canning  of  various  types 
of  Alaska  Peas,  several  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  and  several 
varieties  of  Lima  Beans  canned  at  the  Ridgely,  Maryland, 
Experiment  Station.  Many  of  these  can  samples  gave  evidence 
of  becoming  leading  canning  varieties.  Reports  of  these  tests 
are  promised  for  an  early  issue. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Get-Together  Committee,  representing  the  Allied  Indus¬ 
tries  and  hosts,  did  itself  proud  at  the  banquet  and  entertain¬ 
ment  on  Thursday  evening.  Several  acts  of  fine  vaudeville 
followed  the  splendid  dinner,  and  all  who  attended  will  testify 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Robert  A.  (Bob)  Sindall, 
is  no  “dummy”*  when  it  comes  to  entertaining  his  guests  He 
took  the  part  nobly,  ably  assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  James  F.  Cole,  Continental  Can  Company,  Treasurer; 
and  Frank  D.  Throop,  American  Can  Company,  Secretary. 

♦  “Bob”  took  the  part  of  dummy  in  a  ventroloquist  act. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  Cutting  Bee  ever  conducted  was 
held  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  where  cans  of  practically 
every  item  of  canned  foods  packed  in  the  Tri-State  section  were 
cut  for  comparison  with  packs  purchased  from  local  retail 
outlets,  which  purchased  packs  were  not  necessarily  produced  in 
the  Tri-State  section.  A  complete  record  was  kept  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  lots,  whether  buyer’s  or  packer’s  labels,  the  statement  of 
quality  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser,  the  cost  per  can,  the  cost 
per  pound,  the  official  score  and  grade  of  the  cut  can.  This 
record  produced  some  interesting  information  and  disclosed  the 
necessity  for  more  information  on  the  label  and  the  application 
of  real  sales  effort.  The  record  follows: 

PURCHASE  DATA  OF  CANNED  FOODS  EXHIBITED 
AT  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION 


Quality 

Cost 

Cost 

Guide  on 

per 

per 

Product 

Label 

Label 

Can 

Pound 

Score 

Grade 

Spinach . 

None 

12% 

10.0 

86 

A 

Spinach . 

A 

16 

11.8 

94 

A 

Spinach . 

None 

10 

9.7 

61  Sub  Std.. 

Spinach . 

None 

12% 

9.0 

84 

A 

Sweet  Potatoes . 

None 

10 

5.7 

80 

A 

Sweet  Potatoes . 

None 

12% 

6.3 

71 

C 

Beets . 

A 

9% 

10.8 

88 

A 

Beets . 

None 

10 

11.6 

89 

A 

Beets . 

High 

10 

12.8 

86 

A 

Beets . 

None 

10 

12.8 

90 

A 

Beets . 

Fancy 

10 

11.2 

89 

A 

Beets . 

None 

10 

10.8 

94 

A 

Beets . . 

None 

15 

17.1 

61 

C 

Snap  Beans . 

A 

19 

26.4 

94 

A 

Snap  Beans . 

None 

6% 

9.4 

72 

C 

Snap  Beans . 

.  Packers 

None 

9% 

12.9 

68 

C 

Snap  Beans . 

None 

10 

14.5 

66 

C 

Snap  Beans . 

None 

15 

24.2 

82 

B 

Lima  Beans . 

None 

11% 

11.5 

89 

B 

Lima  Beans . 

A 

17 

18.7 

92 

A 

Lima  Beans . 

None 

10 

11.5 

85 

B 

10 
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PURCHASE  DATA  OF  CANNED  FOODS  EXHIBITED 
AT  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION 


Quality 
Guide  on 

Cost 

per 

Cost 

per 

Product 

Label 

Label 

Can 

Pound 

Score 

Grade 

Tomatoes . 

Packers 

None 

17 

17.8 

85 

C* 

Tomatoes . 

Packers 

None 

10 

10.6 

82 

B 

Tomatoes . 

Packers 

None 

6% 

8.8 

77 

ct 

Tomatoes . 

Buyers 

None 

9 

11.2 

84 

B 

Tomatoes . 

Buyers 

C 

8% 

11.1 

71 

C 

Tomatoes . 

Buyers 

A 

18 

20.5 

93 

A 

Tomato  Juice . 

Packers 

None 

10  Pt.  8.0 

92 

A 

Tomato  Juice . 

Packers 

None 

10 

11.4 

82 

Ct 

Tomato  Juice . 

Packers 

None 

10 

11.4 

89 

At 

Tomato  Juice . 

Packers 

None 

6 

9.3 

77 

Ct 

Tomato  Juice . 

Packers 

None 

10 

10.8 

82 

C 

Asparagus . 

Buyers 

A 

....  Lb.  42.2 

85 

A 

Asparagus . 

Buyers 

A 

42.2 

88 

A 

Asparagus . - 

Packers 

None 

39.7 

92 

At 

Asparagus . 

Packers 

None 

35.5 

86 

At 

Asparagus . 

Packers 

None 

33.1 

89 

A 

Asparagus . 

Packers 

None 

31.3 

95 

A 

Cream  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

10 

8.0 

80 

B 

Cream  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

10% 

8.3 

91 

A 

Cream  Corn . 

Buyers 

A 

12% 

9.7 

90 

A 

Cream  Corn . 

Buyers 

A 

12% 

9.8 

93 

A 

Cream  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

9 

7.0 

75 

C 

Cream  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

7% 

5.8 

70 

C 

Cream  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

12% 

11.4 

84 

Bt 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Buyers 

A 

12% 

12.9 

92 

A 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

7% 

9.8 

74 

C 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

12% 

13.8 

89 

B 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

15 

19.0 

81 

Bt 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Packers 

None 

14% 

19.7 

80 

Bt 

Whole  Grain  Corn . 

Peas — • 

Packers 

None 

19 

22.4 

67 

Ct 

Sweets . 

Packers 

None 

19 

16.6 

89 

Bt 

Sweets . 

.  Packers 

None 

15 

11.4 

91 

At 

Sweets . 

Buyers 

None 

12% 

9.3 

80 

B 

Sweets . 

..  Packers 

None 

11% 

8.9 

76 

C§ 

Sweets . 

..  Buyers 

A 

17 

13.1 

90 

A 

Alaskas . 

..  Buyers 

A 

17 

12.6 

93 

A 

Alaskas . 

..  Packers 

None 

12% 

9.5 

84 

B 

Alaskas . 

..  Packers 

None 

10 

7.6 

77 

B 

Alaskas . .  Packers 

•  Lack  drained  weight — Advertised 
t  Over  Cooked 
t  Advertised  Brand 
§  Too  mature  for  B  Grade 

X  Mature  Peas 

None 

Brand 

• 

6% 

4.9 

67SubStd.x 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

From  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  Bulletin, 
December  3,  1937 

The  canners’  committee  on  Unfair  Trade  Practices, 
set  up  at  the  convention  last  week,  invited  all 
Wisconsin  field  brokers  to  meet  with  it  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Seventeen  brokers  representing  nearly  all  of 
the  brokerage  firms  in  the  state  attended  the  meeting. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  and  the  scope  of  its  work 
were  discussed  freely  and  brokers  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  in  every  way.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  the  brokers  met  in  closed  session  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  committee  to  work  with  the  can¬ 
ners’  committee:  Ralph  Resenhoeft  of  Nicholls,  North, 
Ruse  Co.,  Charles  Engle  of  Sergeant  &  Nicholoy,  and 
Roy  Sanborn  of  Sanborn,  Holmes  &  Co. 

Chairman  Lee  Dingee  of  the  Canners’  Committee 
asked  three  additional  canners  to  serve  as  ex-officio 
members  so  as  to  include  representatives  from  various 
sections  of  the  state  and  a  representative  of  canners 
who  are  not  members  of  the  association.  These  three 
are:  Harry  Wedertz  of  Lakeside  Packing  Co.,  John 
Kraemer  of  Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  and  Carl¬ 
ton  Friday  of  Friday  Canning  Corp.  The  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  was 
also  invited  to  sit  in  on  all  meetings  so  that  in  his 
contacts  with  canners,  he  might  report  on  the  matters 
considered. 

Two  items  in  particular  were  discussed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing:  First,  brokers’  listing  unauthorized  quotations; 


and,  second,  inaccurate  classification  of  grades  in 
canners’  quotations.  On  the  first  point,  it  was  felt 
that  although  resident  brokers  were  as  much  to  blame 
as  any,  there  was  also  need  for  housecleaning  in  the 
field  brokers’  ranks.  It  was  the  concensus  that  such 
practices  can  be  eliminated  effectively  by  individual 
warnings  and  by  general  publicity  where  necessary. 

As  to  the  second  matter,  it  was  emphasized  that  there 
should  be  more  careful  grading  of  every  lot  in  canners’ 
warehouses  and  that  this  grading  should  be  reflected 
in  quotations  by  plus  and  minus  classification  within 
each  grade.  For  instance,  peas  scoring  60-64  (stan¬ 
dard  minus)  and  others  scoring  70-74  (standard  plus) 
are  not  worth  the  same  amount  and  should  not  both  be 
quoted  merely  as  standard.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
extra  standards  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  of 
fancies.  By  sub-dividing  the  classes,  the  sale  of  an 
off-grade  lot  would  not  tear  down  the  price  structure 
for  the  entire  grade. 

This  committee  is  just  starting  its  work  and  the 
two  items  discussed  at  the  first  meeting  are  only  the 
beginning.  The  committee  asks  for  the  co-operation 
of  every  Wisconsin  canner  in  eliminating  unfair  trade 
practices  in  our  industry.  Suggestions  as  to  what  the 
committee  should  do  and  reports  of  specific  instances 
of  unfair  trade  practices  may  be  addressed  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  or  to  the  association  offices. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNERS’  PROGRAM— A  Wiscon¬ 
sin  field  broker  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  California  broker’s 
letter  from  which  we  quote : 

“Practically  all  canners  in  California,  with  the 
exception  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  who  are  the  two  large  factors, 
have  signed  an  agreement  which  binds  them  to  report 
truthfully  their  pack  of  canned  foods  of  all  items, 
all  sales  and  prices  and  terms  under  which  sales  were 
made,  and  all  unshipped  and  unsold  stocks  at  regular 
intervals.  They  are  also  bound  to  report  all  cases  of 
buyers  refusing  to  live  up  to  terms  of  contracts  or 
buyers  who  fail  to  pay  drafts  promptly.  In  addition, 
prices  at  which  raw  products  are  contracted,  together 
with  terms,  etc.,  must  be  reported. 

“Also,  all  of  the  peach  canners  who  are  a  party  to  the 
reporting  agreement,  except  the  Tri-Valley  Packing 
Association  and  one  other  cooperative,  who  were  ex¬ 
cepted  because  they  are  cooperatives,  have  signed  a 
minimum  price  agreement  covering  peaches. 

“All  of  the  banks  financing  canners,  as  well  as  the 
can  companies,  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  this 
program,  and  the  joining  of  this  agreement  has  relieved 
the  financial  situation  which  was  bothering  a  number 
of  canners. 

“We  feel  very  sure  that  this  agreement  is  going  to 
be  lived  up  to,  as  there  are  very  stiff  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  agreement,  and  the  very  least  that  the 
agreement  will  do  will  be  to  cause  canners  to  live  up 
to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  to  their  price  lists  in 
making  sales  and  force  them  to  take  a  much  firmer 
position  with  their  buyers  who  fail  to  live  up  to  contract 
obligations.” 

The  Wisconsin  broker  predicts  that  this  set-up  in 
California  is  apt  to  result  in  a  concentration  of  chisel¬ 
ing  on  the  Middle-west  which  is  practically  the  only 
section  in  which  there  is  still  an  open  season. 
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Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have  ■  .  i  " 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp-  » 

ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach-  ■  \ 

inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food  \  \  ' 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance  ' 

that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma- 
chine  that  operates 

with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 
□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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The  Experiments  oF  1937  against  the  Pea 
Aphid  in  Wisconsin 

By  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  and  T.  E.  Bronson 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  seasonal  behavior  of  the  pea  aphid  in  1937 
was  unusual,  at  least  as  far  as  the  southern  half 
of  Wisconsin  is  concerned.  Aphid  eggs  which  had 
overwintered  on  alfalfa  hatched  late  in  April,  which 
was  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Very  few 
aphids  could  be  found  in  alfalfa  until  after  the  middle 
of  May,  and  the  infestation  in  peas  was  light  until  after 
the  middle  of  June. 

In  the  Waunakee,  Wis.,  canning  area  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  aphids  present  in  alfalfa  resulted  in  a  light 
movement  of  winged  aphids  from  this  crop  to  peas. 
Moreover,  many  aphids  remained  to  reproduce  in  un¬ 
usually  succulent  alfalfa,  slowly  migrating  to  peas  over 
a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more  instead  of  in  the  usual 
period  of  a  few  days.  The  absence,  then,  of  the  usual 
short  and  heavy  migration  of  aphids  from  alfalfa  to 
peas  resulted  in  an  absence  of  the  usual  high  distinct 
peak  of  aphid  infestation  in  peas,  but  the  infestation 
which  was  present  increased,  decreased,  and  increased 
again  during  the  growing  period  of  the  peas. 

The  effect  of  this  abnormal  aphid  behavior  upon 
Alaska  peas  was  such  that  no  infestation,  or  a  very 
light  one,  developed  until  about  the  second  week  in 
June.  Most  Alaska  peas  were  harvested  before  aphids 
became  seriously  abundant.  In  a  few  instances  some 
damage  was  done  to  this  variety. 

The  effect  of  this  abnormal  behavior  upon  peas  of 
the  Sweet  variety  differed  greatly  in  different  canning 
areas.  Some  untreated  fields  did  not  sustain  nearly  as 
serious  damage  as  was  sustained  during  each  of  the 
past  several  years.  In  the  majority  of  fields  the  in¬ 
festation  did  not  appear  threatening  until  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  many  canners  hoped  to  get  through 
the  season  with  a  minimum  of  control.  However,  once 
aphids  became  well  distributed  in  the  fields,  they  began 
to  increase  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  last  of  June  it  was 
apparent  that  nearly  all  of  the  Sweet  acreage  would 
have  to  be  treated  if  a  crop  was  to  be  harvested. 

Thus,  many  canners  who  delayed  treatment  in  the 
hope  that  the  aphid  would  not  become  serious  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  June  in  a  position  which  called 
for  immediate  large-scale  control  operations.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  some  instances  were  hurried  applications  of 

*The  experiments  reported  upon  in  this  paper  were  performed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station, 


insecticides,  frequently  covering  24  hours  of  the  day, 
without  the  opportunity  of  careful  supervision,  which 
if  it  had  been  exercised  might  have  increased  the  degree 
of  control  and,  therefore,  the  yield  of  peas. 

Other  canners  commenced  the  control  program  while 
the  infestation  was  still  light,  with  the  view  that  if 
aphids  began  to  increase  rapidly,  they  would  not  be 
handicapped  for  want  of  time  or  for  lack  of  sufficient 
equipment  with  which  to  do  the  job  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  As  it  turned  out  this  season,  the  canners 
who  commenced  their  control  program  early  were  able 
to  treat  all  or  most  of  their  late  acreage  in  time. 
Scattered  information  indicates  that,  in  general,  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  results. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  were  conducted  this 
season  at  the  experimental  plots  at  Waunakee  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Waunakee  Canning  Company  and 
at  other  locations  in  cooperation  with  other  canning 
companies. 

In  a  large  replicated  plot  experiment  at  Waunakee, 
five  treatments  were  applied  to  a  total  of  10  acres  of 
peas,  each  treatment  involving  four  half-acre  plots 
chosen  at  random  in  the  field.  The  first  treatment  was 
a  derris  spray  containing  0.01  per  cent  of  rotenone,  or 
slightly  more  than  2  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  a 
powdered  derris  containing  4  per  cent  of  rotenone,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  spreader  and  wetting  agent.  This  was 
applied  with  a  modern  power  sprayer  at  the  rate  of 
150  gallons  per  acre.  The  reduction  in  the  infestation 
was  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  yield  in  the  four 
half-acre  plots  compared  with  the  yield  in  the  untreated 
check  plots,  ranged  from  nothing  to  64  per  cent,  aver¬ 
aging  281/^  per  cent. 

The  second  treatment  was  a  4  per  cent  nicotine  dust, 
mixed  and  applied  with  the  use  of  a  self-mixing  power 
duster  and  a  100-foot  trailer.  It  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  acre.  The  reduction  in  the  in¬ 
festation  amounted  to  only  68  per  cent.  The  infesta¬ 
tion  began  to  increase  in  a  short  time,  and  the  results 
were  not  considered  satisfactory.  The  four  treated 
plots  yielded  less  than  the  checks. 

The  third  treatment  was  a  1-per  cent  derris  dust 
with  conditioning  agents.  This  was  applied  with  twin 
power  dusters  and  a  25-foot  trailer  at  the  rate  of  33 
pounds  per  acre.  The  reduction  in  the  infestation  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  yield  in  the  four 
half-acre  plots,  compared  with  the  yield  in  the  un- 


The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  com  alone.  The  new  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  ^ie  Corn  Canning 
Equipment  and  the  JuC  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 


UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality^canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  resuson,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing]  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 
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treated  check  plots,  ranged  from  67  to  157  per  cent, 
averaging  941/^  per  cent. 

The  fourth  treatment  was  a  derris  dust  similar  to 
that  in  the  third  treatment,  applied  with  the  same 
apparatus  and  at  the  rate  of  34  pounds  per  acre. 
Again,  the  reduction  in  infestation  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  increase  in  yield  of  the  four  plots,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  yield  in  the  untreated  check  plots,  ranged 
from  69  per  cent  to  II51/2  Per  cent,  averaging  79 V2 
per  cent. 

The  fifth  treatment  was  nicotine  vapor,  using  80 
per  cent  free  nicotine  applied  by  means  of  an  especially 
designed  apparatus  which  passed  the  nicotine  through 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  automobile  engine.  Three  and 
one-third  pounds  of  the  nicotine  per  acre  were  applied 
under  a  100-foot  trailer.  The  reduction  in  the  infesta¬ 
tion  was  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  yield  of  the 
four  plots,  compared  with  the  yield  in  the  untreated 
check  plots,  ranged  from  24  per  cent  to  1081/4  pei'  cent, 
averaging  39  per  cent. 

Three  of  the  four  untreated  plots,  or  checks,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  1,569,  1,518,  and  1,513  pounds  of  shelled 
peas  per  acre.  This  is  evidence,  first,  that  the  aphid 
was  not  nearly  as  serious — in  the  experimental  plots 
at  least — as  it  was  both  in  1935  and  1936 ;  and,  second, 
that  the  increases  in  yield  just  given  were  not  based 
upon  low-yielding  checks.  The  fourth  check  was  in 
an  area  of  heavy  weed  growth  and  yielded  much  less 
than  the  three  other  checks. 

Another  experiment  with  cube  spray,  nicotine  vapor, 
and  derris  dust  was  conducted  at  a  nearby  farm.  The 
plots  were  not  replicated.  The  cube  spray  was  similar 
to  the  derris  spray  applied  in  the  other  experiment,  and 
the  same  amount  was  applied  per  acre  with  the  same 
equipment.  The  reduction  in  infestation  was  satis¬ 
factory.  The  increase  in  yield  amounted  to  36  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  yield  obtained  in  the  untreated 
check  plots. 

The  nicotine  vapor  was  applied  as  in  the  other  ex¬ 
periment.  The  reduction  in  infestation  was  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  increase  in  yield  amounted  to  10  per 
cent. 

The  derris  dust  in  this  test  contained  only  0.75  per 
cent  of  rotenone  with  conditioners.  It  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  45  pounds  per  acre.  The  reduction  in  in¬ 
festation  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  increase  in 
yield  amounted  to  311/4  Per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
untreated  areas. 

Two  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  why  the 
increase  in  yield  in  this  experiment  were  less  than  the 
increases  in  the  first  experiment :  First,  the  infestation 
began  to  decrease  in  the  check  soon  after  treatment, 
and,  second,  these  peas  were  harvested  while  still  quite 
young. 

Nine  other  tests  were  conducted  in  this  field,  using 
derris  or  cube  dust  with  a  rotenone  content  of  0.75 
per  cent  or  1  per  cent.  The  reductions  in  the  infesta¬ 
tion  were  entirely  satisfactory  in  all  tests.  It  was  not 
possible  to  take  any  further  yield  records. 

Two  other  experiments  near  Waunakee,  consisting 
of  eight  tests,  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 


different  conditioning  agents  for  derris  and  cube  dust. 
The  reductions  in  the  infestation  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory  in  nearly  all  the  tests. 

Two  experiments,  comprising  10  tests,  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Columbus  Foods  Corporation.  The  purpose  of  these 
experiments  was  to  test  the  effect  upon  the  aphid  of 
different  quantities  of  laboratory-mixed  derris  and 
cube  dust  containing  either  0.75  per  cent  or  1  per  cent 
of  rotenone.  The  reduction  in  the  infestation  was 
satisfactory  in  all  but  one  test.  When  as  little  as  21 
pounds  of  a  dust  containing  0.75  per  cent  of  rotenone 
and  no  conditioner  was  applied  to  the  acre,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  infestation  did  not  reach  90  per  cent  until 
two  weeks  after  application,  whereas  in  all  the  other 
nine  tests  the  reduction  in  the  infestation  passed  the 
90  per  cent  mark  in  approximately  three  days. 

Finally,  an  experiment  consisting  of  10  tests  was 
conducted  at  Stratford,  Wis.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Company.  The  purpose  of  this 
experiment  was  to  test  the  effect  upon  the  aphid  of 
small,  medium,  and  large  quantities  of  dust,  and  also 
the  effect  of  drifting  dust.  The  reduction  in  the  in¬ 
festation  was  highly  satisfactory  in  every  test.  There 
was  evidence,  however,  that  when  the  quantity  of  dust 
applied  was  cut  down  to  as  low  as  14  pounds  per  acre, 
the  aphids  did  not  die  as  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
blossom  clusters,  as  when  35  or  more  pounds  per  acre 
were  applied. 

The  plot  subjected  to  a  heavy  dosage  of  drifting  dust, 
lying  just  to  the  leeward  of  a  dusted  plot,  showed  in¬ 
teresting  results.  Thirty-eight  hours  after  application 
the  reduction  in  the  infestation  amounted  to  90  per 
cent,  due  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  drifting  dust  upon 
the  aphids  present. 

SUMMARY 

.  Derris  and  cube  sprays  and  nicotine  vapor  were 
applied  in  two  series  of  experiments.  The  reductions 
in  pea  aphid  infestation  were  satisfactory  in  these 
series,  and  appreciable  increases  in  yield  resulted. 

Nicotine  dust  did  not  control  the  pea  aphid  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  when  compared  with  the  other 
methods  of  control. 

Derris  and  cube  dust  mixtures  with  various  condi¬ 
tioning  agents  were  used  in  a  large  number  of  tests 
throughout  the  season,  and  in  almost  every  test  where 
these  materials  were  applied  the  reduction  in  pea  aphid 
infestation  was  highly  satisfactory,  amounting  to  over 
90  per  cent  and  frequently  attaining  97  or  98  per  cent. 
The  increases  in  yields  of  peas  were  greater  where  the 
derris  or  cube  dust  mixtures  containing  various  condi¬ 
tioning  agents  were  applied  than  in  any  of  the  other 
treatments. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


“/*  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Mcmufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chlsholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  ^rlln  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machlnetv  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eqmpment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 


FEWEST  PARTS 


ir  Indiana  Finishers, 
companion  machines 
for  Indiana  Pulpers, 
were  first  to  make 
possible  large  volume 
production  of  high 
quality  product,  with 
positive  assurance  of 
perfect  sanitation, 
high  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  and  absolute 
dependability. 


As  Modern  as  Today 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Westerrs 
Representative;  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Paeifie  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


★  Yesterday’s  methods  and  practices  are  not  nearly  sufficient.  Can¬ 
ning  plants,  to  operate  succssfully,  must  run  on  today’s  tempo. 
They  must  operate  with  today’s  speed — they  must  produce  at  today’s 
capacity — they  must  be  up  to  today’s  standard  of  efficiency  they 
must  produce  today’s  quality  .  .  .  Langsenkamp  Equipment  meets  all 
these  requirements,  and,  because  it  meets  them  so  well,  it  offers  the  best 
possible  assurance  of  PROFITABLE  OPERATION.  Langenkamp 
Equipment  gives  greater  volume,  higher  quality  and  the  ultimate  in 
dependability  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  OPERATING  COSTS. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


LANDRETHS’ 

PENNSYLVANIA  CERTIFIED 

TOMATO  SEED 

Landreths'  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed, 

— will  produce  a  crop  true  to  type; 

— will  produce  high  yields  per  acre; 

— is  free  from  disease; 

—is  of  high  vitality,  quick  germinating, 
insuring  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified,  and  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  in  all  standard  varieties. 

We  are  growers  of  all  the  canners  varieties  of 

PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN  •  BEET 
SPINACH  •  SQUASH  •  PUMPKIN 

and  other  seeds  used  by  canners. 

Have  you  used  any  Landreths'  Best  Beet  or  Landreths 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans?  Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
exceptional  merits  of  these  varieties. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVAHIA 
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you  MUST  NOT  "HOG"  IT 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Earlier  in  the  season  this  column  advised  canners 
to  provide  advertising  helps  for  customers  not  in 
a  position  to  furnish  them  themselves.  Since  this 
admonition  several  of  the  larger  canners  have  gone  a 
long  ways  in  following  this  advice ;  so  far  in  fact  that 
the  average  retail  grocer  today  may  obtain  handbills, 
window  posters,  even  store  and  counter  cards  for  the 
asking,  but  in  many  instances  the  material  provided 
does  not  fit  well  into  the  retail  sales  picture. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  stuff  being  handed  out 
daily  and  see  what  we  would  do  with  it.  A  national 
advertiser  offers  to  supply  handbill  stock  on  which 
many  cuts  of  products  appear.  The  handbill  is  well  set 
off  in  squares  or  blocks,  each  division  is  headed  with 
the  trademark  slug,  down  the  center  is  a  little  space  in 
which  the  dealer  may  advertiser  general  groceries,  if 
he  is  so  minded,  after  starting  to  convince  his  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  handbill  features  a  smashing  sale  of 
the  brand  of  canned  foods  you  see  featured  weekly 
in  leading  women’s  magazines.  Another  advertiser 
equally  well  known  has  offered  a  handbill  blank  in 
front,  except  for  a  slug  across  the  entire  bottom  and 
high  enough  too,  featuring  a  product  not  enjoying  wide 
distribution  in  many  markets  at  present.  On  the  entire 
back  of  this  handbill  we  find  featured  the  premium 
offers  of  this  particular  canner.  Another  handbill 
supplied  by  a  sugar  refiner  to  retail  trade  prints  cuts 
of  the  sugar  and  leaves  space  for  the  pricing  of  the 
commodity  in  twenty-five  pound  lots. 

All  three  handbills  offer  the  same  objection  to  the 
serious  retailer  who  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  his  store  in  the  neighborhood.  They  all  cause  their 
product  to  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb,  to  over-shadow 
all  other  items  on  the  bill.  Anyone  looking  twice  at 
the  bill  will  know  it  for  what  it  is,  an  easy  method 
for  getting  the  unsuspecting  retail  dealer  to  give  un¬ 
usual  prominence  to  a  product  or  products  which  he 
generally  carries  only  as  one  of  many  on  the  sale  of 
which  he  depends  for  his  livelihood.  The  canners  fur¬ 
nishing  these  bills,  and  the  sugar  refiner,  might  do  a 
better  job  of  supplying  advertising  material  to  dealers, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  a  much  greater  amount  of 
good-will  than  they  are  building  today.  It’s  up  to  some 
smaller  canner,  not  staffed  with  a  lot  of  advertising 
experts  and  executives,  to  really  put  out  supplemental 
advertising  material  to  be  welcomed  by  the  average 
retail  grocer,  and  used  effectively  in  building  sales  and 
consumer  good-will. 

We  will  be  frank  and  admit  that  the  principal  benefit 
received  by  a  canner  who  proposes  to  do  this  work  is 
the  opinion  created  in  the  minds  of  his  retail  customers, 
that  after  all  he  is  a  good  fellow,  willing  to  do  what  he 


can  toward  creating  consumer  acceptance  for  his  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  order  to  create  such  an  impression  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  food  manufacturer  to  spread  his 
name  and  his  cuts  all  over  the  front,  or  the  back,  of 
bills  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  products.  The  gesture 
of  support  for  the  grocer  is  most  wholesome  when  the 
manufacturer’s  produucts  are  subordinated  to  those 
featured  weekly,  or  for  the  moment,  by  the  dealer  who 
is  paying  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  hand¬ 
bills.  After  all,  these  items  comprise  the  principal 
amount  of  expense  to  the  merchant.  It’s  carrying 
matters  too  far,  when  only  the  paper  stock  for  the  bills 
is  furnished,  to  expect  to  monopolize  the  bill  either 
front  or  back. 

After  the  Christmas  Holidays  we  have  several  other 
national  holidays  offering  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  adequate  promotion  of  one’s  products,  and  without 
any  undue  attempts  to  take  over  the  complete  handbill 
issue.  Washington’s  birthday,  Lincoln’s,  St  Valentine’s 
Day,  as  well  as  any  number  of  Anniversary  Sales 
Days,  Week-end  Close  Outs,  Housewive’s  Choice  Sale, 
Penny  Sales  and  so  on,  all  contribute  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  help  build  consumer  good-will  and  dealer 
support.  How?  And  can  it  be  done  at  a  reasonable 
expense  and  in  comparatively  small  numbers?  The 
answer  is  “yes”  to  all  questions! 

In  a  retail  store  today  I  saw  a  very  attractive  set  of 
advertising  material  consisting  of  a  large  window 
poster  10"x36",  and  nine  over-the-wire  pennants 
12"xl8".  All  these  are  in  several  colors  and  featured 
general  groceries.  Dealers  are  paying  15  cents  a  set 
for  these  and  are  glad  to  get  them.  These  sets  can  be 
obtained  by  any  canner  and  are  reasonably  priced  in 
quantities  such  as  any  firm  would  use  effectively.  When 
ordering  a  supply  for  some  special  occasion  or  week-end 
sales  only,  the  canner  need  to  specify  only  that  copy 
be  changed  on  a  single  pennant  or  on  the  large  poster 
or  that  two  additional  pieces  be  created  in  addition  to 
those  in  sets  designed  for  general  use  by  the  public. 
Or  if  a  canner  wishes  to  do  so,  he  may  have  standard 
sets  of  pennants  and  posters  back  printed  with  his 
brands  and  sales  story.  The  only  objection  to  the 
following  out  of  this  suggestion  by  a  canner  is  that 
when  he  does  this  he  is  approaching  closely  the  set  up 
I  have  described  on  the  handbills,  and  is  putting  too 
much  of  his  product  into  a  sales  picture  that  belongs 
primarily  to  the  retail  dealer. 

If  you  are  not  attracted  by  the  lay-out  I  have 
described,  you  can  buy  sets  of  posters  designed  either 
for  the  window  or  in  the  store  use,  14"x21",  attrac¬ 
tively  lithographed  and  carrying  the  item  names  of 
staples  in  dry  groceries,  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats, 
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etc.  Among  the  foods  mentioned  include  yours  but  only 
in  the  proportion  of  one  in  four.  If  you  supply  these 
posters  one  each  on  oranges,  mixed  candy,  and  nuts, 
then  slip  in  one  of  yours.  Let  your  dealers  have  a  set 
of  six,  four  of  general  items  and  two  of  yours. 

The  handbill  set-up  is  not  out  of  your  reach  either, 
and  may  be  used  effectively  provided  you  will  furnish 
the  stock,  and  be  willing  to  have  your  products  adver¬ 
tised  unobtrusively  along  with  others  selected  by  the 
individual  dealer.  The  thing  to  remember  in  every 
case  is  that  you  will  benefit  most  by  means  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  closer  relationship  between  your  dealer  and 
yourself.  This  can  best  be  done  by  giving  good  value 
in  the  material  you  supply,  but  allowing  the  grocer  to 
use  his  judgment  as  to  what  items  and  line  of  foods 
should  be  featured.  Probably  the  best  way  to  insure 
all  this  is  by  insisting  only  that  your  customer  describe 
his  store  as  one  where  your  line  of  canned  foods  may  be 
bought  reasonably  six  days  in  the  week.  Insist  on 
only  this  and  in  a  number  of  instances  you  will  find  you 
still  get  major  support  in  the  advertising. 

If  your  plant  is  located  near  or  comparatively  near 
a  lithographer  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  promptly,  or 
if  you  are  working  out  advertising  material  for  dealers 
by  means  of  the  screen  process,  you  may  also  furnish 
two  or  four  window  posters,  lithographed  attractively 
and  featuring  your  product  or  products,  but  carrying 
three  others  priced  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  who 
will  use  the  posters.  A  counter  card  for  the  store,  if 
included  in  the  set,  will  add  to  its  effectiveness  and 
provide  a  fine  carrying  space  for  receipe  leaflets. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  have  a  retail  sales  force 
in  order  to  avail  yourself  of  these  advertising  helps 
toward  greater  co-operation  on  the  part  of  retail  dis¬ 
tributors.  Your  division  men,  or  even  your  brokers,  can 
do  the  initial  distribution  task  for  you  and  after  this, 
as  new  helps  are  ready,  you  may  announce  them  by 
means  of  broadsides  to  the  trade.  If  you  are  working 
with  co-operative  advertising  groups  you  will  find  they 
are  always  willing  to  use  the  material  you  will  provide, 
and  use  it,  as  a  rule,  effectively. 

All  advertising  helps  such  as  I  have  described  should 
be  collated,  or  even  better  shipped  in  envelopes.  If 
you  use  the  envelope  plan  for  distribution,  you  may 
have  the  envelopes  printed  with  any  message  you  feel 
to  be  appropriate  but  in  any  event,  if  the  material 
requires  any  directions  for  its  use,  print  the  directions 
on  the  envelope. 

If  your  experience  is  that  of  the  average  canner  this 
fall,  your  shipments  to  date  are  ahead  of  those  of  last 
year.  Go  over  your  unsold  stock,  decide  how  much 
you  can  spend  for  creating  dealer  and  consumer  good¬ 
will,  instead  of  considering  how  much  you  can  cut  your 
prices  and  still  make  a  profit  while  clearing  your  ware¬ 
houses.  Sets  such  as  I  have  described  can  be  bought 
at  from  seven  cents  a  set  up.  Get  firm  quotations,  place 
your  orders  according  to  your  means  and  start  building 
consumer  acceptance  and  dealer  good-will.  If  you  don’t 
need  them  so  much  right  now,  they  will  come  in  handy 
later.  If  you  want  to  be  posted  as  to  likely  firms 
supplying  stock  advertising  helps  such  as  I  have 
described,  write  us.  No  obligations  of  course. 


fhiJehscm-Bahnq 
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Above. A-B  Beet  Grader 


Right. A-B  Peach  Slicer 
Below .  A-B  Spinach  Washer 


#  Mail  coupon  today 
for  your  copy  of  the 
A-B  General  Catalog 
No.  120. 


We  are  exclusive  Eastern  Distributors  for  the  A-B 
line  of  "California  Type"  Canning  Equipment  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


mm 


Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  the  | 
following  "California  Type"  machines. 

(Name)  .  j 

(Address)  .  A-B-102-T  I 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EX-PRESIDENT  DIES — It  is  with  great  regret  and  sor¬ 
row,  says  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  that  we 
announce  the  death  of  our  past  president,  Mr.  Edgar 
Ashby,  of  the  Ladoga  Canning  Company. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Ashby  has  been 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  Indiana.  In  association  work,  both  state  and 
national,  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
in  every  way  and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  of  ines¬ 
timable  value.  He  was  active  in  church  and  lodge 
work  and  a  great  factor  in  pushing  forward  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  communities  in  which  his  interests  were 
located.  We  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  Ashby  died  suddenly,  shortly  after  one  o’clock, 
Monday  afternoon,  December  6th,  in  Indianapolis. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home  in  Ladoga, 
Indiana,  at  three  o’clock,  Wednesday  afternoon,  De¬ 
cember  eighth. 

QUALITY  GROWTH — The  removal  of  Reid,  Murdoch 
&  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  to  new  quarters  at  Spear 
and  Bryant  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where 
about  45,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  have  been 
taken  over,  is  serving  to  direct  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  reached  by  this  branch  in  the  past  ten  years. 
It  now  leads  all  the  other  nine  branches  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Specializing  in  fancy  grades 
of  canned  foods  it  has  a  total  of  424  foods  and  bev¬ 
erages  packed  under  the  Monarch  brand.  The  San 
Francisco  branch  serves  the  territory  west  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  north  of  San  Francisco  into  Canada  and 
Alaska.  It  annually  ships  about  300  cars  of  California 
products  to  its  Eastern  branches,  in  addition  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  Western  territory.  So  far,  a  plant  has  not 
been  established  here,  but  this  may  be  a  development 
of  the  near  future.  A  feature  of  the  new  place  of 
business  is  a  model  store  in  which  the  company’s 
products  will  be  shown  in  glass  containers  to  show 
purchasers  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  can. 


NEW  PRESIDENT — At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
Shuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Emil  Rutz 
was  elected  president,  taking  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Max  Schuckl.  Other  officers  chosen 
were  Paul  W.  Case,  vice-president ;  George  D.  Clement, 
secretary,  and  Harry  Wickliffe,  treasurer. 


BROKERS,  AGAIN — William  Olney,  for  years  in  the 
food  brokerage  business  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
of  late  sales  manager  for  Ensher,  Alexander  &  Bar- 
soom,  asparagus  canners,  has  joined  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Biehl  &  Co.,  202  Davis  Street. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  THERMOMETER  Catalog  has  been 
published  by  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Company, 
Park  and  Nostrand  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
makers  of  indicating,  recording  and  controlling  instru¬ 
ments.  This  catalog  contains  24  pages  of  conveniently 
arranged  listings  of  the  complete  line  of  TAG  Indus¬ 
trial  Thermometers.  Its  pages  are  filled  with  pertinent 
information  about  the  construction  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  with  many  interesting  illustrations  clearly  show¬ 
ing  the  various  forms  and  connections  that  fit  every 
application.  In  addition  will  be  found  many  miscel¬ 
laneous  thermometers  including  metal  and  wood  back, 
cup  case,  etc.  Hygrometers,  U-Gages,  Mercurial 
Vacuum  Gages  and  Mercurial  Barometers  are  also 
clearly  illustrated  and  completely  described.  A  request 
to  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Company  will  bring 
promptly  a  copy  of  this  new  catalog. 


INCREASED  PROFITS  —  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
reports  net  profits  of  $1,854,569  after  all  charges,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  This  compares 
with  a  net  profit  of  $1,359,965  the  preceding  year. 
Total  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $10,721,305,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  a  gain  of  40 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  con¬ 
cern  shares  profits  with  employees,  above  a  set  base 
figure,  and  during  the  year  $159,725  was  paid  out 
under  this  plan. 

• 

c.  P.  MC  FARLAND,  Vice-President  of  Cook-McFarland 
Company,  maintaining  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  passed  away  Thursday  morning,  November 
18th,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  brief  illness  during 
which  pneumonia  developed.  The  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  records  show  “Charlie  Mc¬ 
Farland”  was  Vice-President  during  the  trying  years 
of  1917  and  1918,  and  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  made  a  record  by  securing  two  hundred 
new  members,  and  doubling  the  enrollment  at  that 
time.  J.  E.  Cook,  known  to  his  friends  as  “Joe  Cook,” 
President  of  the  Cook-McFarland  Company  passed 
away  only  October  1st  of  this  year,  at  the  age  of  83 
years,  both  men  having  reached  the  three  score  and 
ten,  so  frequently  mentioned.  The  many  friends  of 
the  organization  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  future  of  the  company  is  assured  by  the  entire 
personnel  now  in  their  employ,  and  the  thanks  for  their 
continued  support  are  extended  by  Peter  W.  Owens, 
President;  Samuel  T.  Millar,  Vice-President;  F.  H. 
Lampe,  Secretary;  and  Morris  M.  Cook,  Treasurer. 

• 

THE  CANNERY  WAREHOUSE  of  John  Elrick  at  Hick¬ 
man,  Delaware,  burned  on  Tuesday,  November  23rd. 
Total  loss. 
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EXPANDING — One  of  the  largest  major  modernization 
programs  carried  out  this  year  has  been  that  of  the 
Fremont  Canning  Company  and  Gerproducts  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fremont,  Michigan,  consisting  of  seven  new 
buildings,  added  to  an  already  sizable  establishment, 
which  produces  tomatoes,  peas,  stringless  green  beans, 
beets,  baby  foods,  lima  beans,  red  kidney  beans,  pork 
and  beans,  carrots,  sour  cherries,  chili  con  came, 
prunes,  sieved  foods,  soups,  spaghetti,  spinach,  toma¬ 
to  puree  and  pulp,  gooseberries,  mixed  vegetables,  and 
vegetables  for  salads.  The  new  structures  are:  Re¬ 
ceiving  building,  where  all  raw  products  are  received ; 
Laundry;  Locker  Rooms,  for  both  men  and  women 
employees;  Engineer’s  Office;  Factory  Office;  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Inspector’s  office ;  and  Lobby. 


THE  100,000-COPIES  CLUB  FOR  THE  CANNING 
CLAN 

VOLUNTEER  organization  known  as  the  100,- 
000-Copies  Club  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  The 
Canning  Clan  from  Coast  to  Coast  although  the 
idea  was  originated  in  a  letter  written  by  A.  D.  Rade- 
baugh,  of  Blue  Mountain  Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Washington,  who  confessed  to  an  ambition  to  see  100,- 
000  copies  of  the  book  sold  before  next  January’s 
national  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Edward  B.  (“Ward”)  Cosgrove,  President  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota, 
and  Past  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
is  President  of  the  100,000-Copies  Club.  He  attained 
that  honor  because  he  was  the  first  publicly  to  suggest 
that  he  proposed  placing  a  copy  of  The  Canning  Clan 
in  each  public,  parochial  and  school  library  in  each  of 
his  several  canning  plant  towns. 

Since  then  the  volunteer  organization  has  grown 
with  the  naming  of  State  and  regional  “managers,” 
who  like  the  higher  “officers”  serve  without  salary. 
For  example,  Ralph  Polk,  Sr.,  President  of  Polk  &  Co., 
Haines  City,  Florida,  is  Southeastern  Manager ;  Bennett 
C.  Nott,  President  of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
is  Manager  for  Michigan ;  Fred  A.  Stare,  President  and 
General  Manager  of  The  Columbus  Food  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Wisconsin,  is  Manager  for  Wisconsin;  and 
Howard  C.  Caldwell,  President  of  The  Caldwell-Baker 
Company,  Indianapolis,  is  Manager  for  Indiana. 

Among  other  announced  “territorial  assignments” 
are:  Mr.  Radebaugh,  Northwestern  Manager;  Presi¬ 
dent  Karl  Kuner  Mayer  of  the  Kuner-Empson  Com¬ 
pany,  Brighton,  Colorado,  Manager  for  Colorado ;  Henry 
P.  Latourelle,  100  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City, 
Eastern  Manager  and  John  F.  Wilhelm  of  the  Max  Ams 
Machine  Company,  who  has  a  roving  commission. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary. 

Other  announcements  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  objective  is  public  and  school  libraries. 


A  Iways  Dependable  ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


THE  A.  &  P.  BRIEF 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  developed  in  the 
food  trade  in  the  brief  recently  filed  by  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  complaint  against  the 
chain  for  alleged  violation  of  the  brokerage  provision  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

One  trade  factor,  in  commenting  on  A  &  P’s  re¬ 
joinder  to  the  Commission,  says:  “The  question  arises 
as  to  the  position  the  Trade  Commission  will  take  in 
this  case.  Will  it  dismiss  the  complaint  or,  in  the 
belief  that  the  act  was  aimed  directly  at  the  national 
chain  store  activities,  issue  a  restraining  order  which 
will  place  the  burden  of  interpreting  the  law  upon  the 
courts  and  finally  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  test  its 
constitutionality?  In  the  latter  event,  it  may  be  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  before  it  will  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  A  &  P  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  right  or  wrong,  and  in  the  meantime  they  will 
not  be  barred  from  continuing  their  practices  but  may 
lay  plans  for  the  intensive  development  of  owned  or 
controlled  sources  of  supply  and  thereby  become  a  far 
more  serious  competitive  factor  than  before  the  days 
of  Robinson-Patman.” 

ANOTHER  DREAM  SHATTERED! 

VERY  adult  will  have  to  eat  each  day  three  pills 
the  size  of  baseballs  if  that  “concentrated  food 
tablet”  meal  predicted  for  2,000  A.  D.  becomes  a 
reality,  Lewis  W.  Waters,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
research  for  General  Foods  Corp.,  told  the  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York  this  week. 

Discounting  pseudo-scientific  romancing  which  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  dinner  table  may  some  day  be  obsolete, 
with  people  merely  gulping  concentrated  pill  meals,  Mr. 
Lewis  said:  “The  average  adult  consumes  every  year 
nearly  one  ton  of  food.  Hence  our  meals  will  never 
consist  of  a  concentrated  pill  to  be  gulped  on  the  run. 
For  in  the  concentrated  form,  to  give  us  the  energy 
required,  would  mean  swallowing  pills  the  size  of  a 
baseball  three  times  a  day. 

“Modern  cookery,  aided  by  circulating  recipes  and 
menus  and  easy  ways  to  devise  tempting  dishes  in 
millions  of  homes,  provides  foods  so  delicious  that 
mealtime  has  become  the  happiest  part  of  the  day.  The 
dinner  hour  is  a  social  event  of  the  highest  importance 
psychologically.” 

But  new  foods  are  coming,  the  technologist  reported. 
“Although  the  amount  of  food  eaten,”  he  said,  “will 
probably  continue  to  remain  about  the  same  for  each 
individual,  the  kind  of  food  will  vary  enormously. 


Technical  research,  financed  by  the  food  manufacturers, 
has  changed  both  the  eating  habits  and  the  bill-of-fare. 

“Foods  today  are  more  nutritious,  more  appetizing. 
Today  the  ideal  recipe  requires  only  the  addition  of 
water  or  milk.  Probably  more  money  and  brains  have 
gone  into  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  modern 
kitchen  than  into  all  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  put 
together.  The  food  industry  has  brought  the  world’s 
gardens  to  your  kitchen  door.  Foods  which  used  to  be 
costly  luxuries,  today  are  plentifully  supplied  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  in  even  the  low  income  groups.” 

• 

1938  NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK  TO  BE 
OBSERVED  FEBRUARY  15th  to  22nd 

HE  seventh  annual  National  Cherry  Week  to  be 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  cherry  canning  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  observed  February  15th  to  22nd, 
according  to  Dan  F.  Gerber,  Vice-President  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  Canning  Company,  Fremont,  Michigan,  and 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  1938  Cherry  Week 
committee. 

Cooperative  tie-ups  with  other  industries  which  will 
benefit  by  National  Cherry  Week  are  now  being 
arranged.  Window  posters,  recipe  cards,  menu 
stickers,  etc.,  which  have  been  used  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  in  previous  campaigns  will  again  be  made 
available  to  canners  for  distribution  to  the  trade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chairman  Gerber. 

An  executive  committee  of  six  cherry  canners,  all 
of  whom  have  previously  held  the  position  of  National 
Cherry  Week  Chairman,  has  also  been  appointed. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee  are: 

Karl  S.  Reynolds,  Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis. 

Howard  Morgan,  J.  C.  Morgan  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

Wm.  Kinnaird,  Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. 

Harold  A.  Carpenter,  Olney  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Wol¬ 
cott,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Oceana  Canning  Co.,  Shelby,  Mich. 

This  group  will  also  serve  as  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  to  formulate  plans  for  a  year  ’round  program 
to  educate  American  housewives  to  a  further  use  of 
canned  cherries.  The  committee  will  submit  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  members  of  the  industry  at  the  National 
Canners  Convention  in  Chicago,  in  January.  W.  W. 
Wilder,  1937  National  Cherry  Week  Chairman  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee. 
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J\S  Crown  enters  its  second  year, 
it  faces  the  future  with  confidence  born  of  sue- 
cessful  performance  in  the  season  just  past,  •  From 

the  start,  Crown  has  had  a  definite  goal  ...  to  estab-  ^|| 

lish  for  can  users  a  dependable  source  of  supply  and  a  ^ 

basis  of  business  relations  which  gives  full  consideration  to 
their  interests.  This  policy  was  welcomed  by  can  buyers. 
Through  teamwork,  real  progress .  toward  the  goal  has  been 
made.  •  And  now  Crown  is  following  through.  Plans  already 
begun  are  being  completed.  And  the  service  which  won  so  much 
favorable  response  during  the  season  just  past  will  be  even  better 
for  the  coming  year. 

PACKERS’  CANS  FOR  1938  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^ 
Sl.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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mas  scene.  And  then  we  don’t  have  to  send 
away  for  Christmas  Trees.  The  woods  are  full 
of  them.  So  everybody’s  happy  here — and  the 
goose  hangs  high.  We  hope  the  same  thing’s 
true  with  you. 


\U  HEN  the  old  boy  comes  down  the  chimney, 
this  year,  we  hope  he  brings  you  the  best  of 
everything.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  some  Masterbuilt  Machines  in 
bis  pack — but  why  talk  business  at  a  time  like 
thisr 

This  is  a  rare  time  of  the  year  in  Old  Cedarburg 
— with  the  river  frozen  over — and  the  boys  and 
girls  skating  thru  the  town.  It’s  a  real  Christ- 


Thanks  for  all  the  orders  you’ve  given  us  during 
the  year!  Thanks  for  being  good  friends  as  well 
as  good  customers!  Hansen  appreciates  your 
go<m  will  and  hopes  to  keep  on  deserving  it. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Sec.  Bk.  Bids.,  Orden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes.  Del. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CANNED  AND  BOTTLED  JUICES  IN 


A  Ha  CitUa  Cost 


ANOTHER  - —  W  PRODUCT 


3S00  RICHMOWp  ST..  yPHUADElPHIA 


3,000,000  in  use.  Write  for  Sample  Container. 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Submitting  a  Puzzle  for  Your  Amusement — General  Business 
Continues  Good — As  an  Old  Brokerage  House  Views  It — 
About  Oysters — Prices  Holding  Finely. 

ATCH— DON’T  WORRY— In  general  most 
canners  are  forced  to  watch  the  market, 
whether  they  want  to  or  not,  for  this  is  not  the 
time  of  year  for  buyers  to  buy.  But  while  they  are 
waiting  they  can  amuse  themselves  by  trying  to 
reconcile  two  opposing  propositions :  (a)  you  who  have 
travelled  to  your  State  or  other  canners  conventions, 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  heavy  travel.  You  were 
lucky  if  you  did  not  have  to  take  an  “upper” ;  and  when 
you  reached  the  hotel,  you  found  it  crowded,  not  all 
with  canners  and  other  conventionites  but  by  the 
general  public.  From  woe-begone  bonefaces  of  the  past 
five  years  they  are  now  fat  and  smiling  welcomers, 
with  stiff  prices  for  rooms,  etc.,  and  almost  ready  to 
re-hire  their  1928-29  Customer  Insulters.  And  you 
have  noted  that  carload  shipments  are  well  maintained ; 
that  retail  buying,  not  just  for  Christmas  but  normal, 
keeps  steadily  ahead  of  1936  pace ;  that  traveling  sales¬ 
men  of  all  kinds  say  business  is  fine  with  them. 

And  (b) — the  other  horn  of  the  delemma — despite 
the  steady,  heavy  consumer-demand  for  canned  foods, 
as  indeed  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  buying  from  you,  the 
canner  and  producer,  as,  too,  from  other  fellow 
producers,  is  quiet  to  put  it  mildly.  Good  business  up 
to  the  producer  or  manufacturer, — and  then  a  vacuum. 
It  just  does  not  seem  to  make  sense,  so  you  see  what 
you  can  do  to  fit  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  together.  If 
you  can  make  a  depression  out  of  heavy  consumer 
demand,  you  will  win  the  prize. 

“Tom”  North,  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  famous  brokers 
of  this  City,  on  December  4th  sized  up  the  situation 
this  way: 

“It  is  generally  believed  that  a  better  demand  is  in  the 
making,  so  if  and  when  this  happens  most  surely  prices  will 
stiffen,  due  to  light  stocks  of  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Stringless 
Beans,  Spinach  and  some  grades  of  Corn.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  distributors  are  living  on  their  own  fat,  so 
to  speak,  and  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  they  must  replenish 
their  stocks.  So  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  favors  the  can¬ 
ners  who  have  been  refusing  to  sell  their  wares  at  the  going 
prices  since  the  close  of  the  canning  season.” 

And  we  think  he  is  entirely  right. 

THE  MARKET — Real  winter  has  set  in,  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  with  heavy  freezing,  even  far 
down  into  Florida,  where  reports  say  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  winter  vegetables  have  been  killed,  but  that  the 
citrus  fruits  have  not  suffered  materially.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  trouble  has  not  all  passed,  and  that 
further  cold  is  with  them.  Even  Old  Boreas  now  goes 


south,  even  to  Florida,  as  he  never  used  to  do  in  the 
olden  days.  Nor  has  he  lost  his  nack  of  sharpening  up 
appetites  by  this  cold  weather;  cleaning  out  stocks  of 
stored  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  and  piling  all  the  demand 
upon  canned  foods.  From  now  on  canned  foods  will 
have  added  call,  and  probably  through  the  balance  of 
the  winter,  due  to  the  high  prices  of  raw  vegetables 
because  of  this  damage  to  the  growing  crops,  and 
others  that  may  follow.  And  since  the  citrus  crop  was 
just  beginning  to  come  on,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  some  damage  was  done.  California  got  it 
last  year ;  it  may  be  Florida’s  turn  this  year,  though  no 
one  hopes  so. 

OYSTERS — We  have  been  having  some  interesting 
discussions  on  the  oyster  question,  here  in  Baltimore, 
known  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  as  “Oyster 
Town.”  There  is  some  canning  of  oysters  here  but  as 
compared  with  the  olden  days  it  might  truthfully  be 
said  that,  as  they  did  with  pineapple,  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  ‘cove’  oysters,  certainly  as  a  leading  canned 
foods  product.  Real  efforts  have  been  made  to  revive 
the  great  oyster  business  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
means  the  resumption  of  general  raw  oyster  eating, 
raw-bars  everywhere — five  to  ten  million  bushels  of 
oysters  coming  through  Baltimore  each  year,  but 
hardly  with  even  hope  for  success.  It’s  the  old  story : 
the  oysterman  will  do  nothing  to  propagate  the  oysters, 
and  will  permit  no  one  else  to  do  so.  But  this  Fall,  a 
new  one  was  sprung  on  us;  some  official  has  said  that 
there  are  too  many  oysters,  that  certain  beds  should  be 
kept  closed,  etc.,  intimating  that  demand  is  far  short 
of  supply.  And  he  is  no  doubt  right,  but  it  is  awful 
reasoning.  For  good  oysters,  at  retail,  one  has  to  pay 
from  65c  to  90c  per  quart,  instead  of  15c  to  35c  as  in 
days  of  old.  And  they  expect  to  build  demand !  If  good 
oysters  were  selling  at  from  25c  to  40c  all  oystermen 
could  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  sell  the  millions 
of  bushels  we  indicate;  but  first  they  would  have  to 
grow  the  oysters,  and  of  a  quality  worth  while.  Has  a 
blight  fallen  on  the  oysters?  Yes,  a  political  blight. 
We  still  contend  that  a  well  filled  can  of  ‘cove’  oysters 
could  outsell  cans  of  baked  beans,  and  make  money  for 
everybody;  but  not  at  luxury  prices.  The  old  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  is  ready  and  willing  to  produce  as  many, 
and  as  fine  oysters,  as  it  ever  did,  the  greatest  oyster 
bed  in  the  world,  if  we  could  get  politics  out  of  the 
oyster  question. 

PRICES — Prices  are  holding  splendidly  as  canners 
realize  that  the  time  is  nearly  here  when  buying  must 
be  resumed.  A  little  more  patience,  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  tremendous  popular  demand  will  force  better 
prices,  and  a  clean-up  of  supplies.  There  are  not  too 
many  canned  foods  of  any  kind,  anywhere ;  we  question 
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if  there  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand  until 
new  goods  can  be  produced  next  late  summer  and  fall. 
Offer  your  goods  at  10c  per  dozen  above  quoted  prices, 
on  Government  Certificate  of  grade,  and  you’ll  get  the 
price.  Check  the  few  changes  recorded  this  week,  if 
you  wish  to  kill  time. 

A  BONER — We  pulled  a  real  “boner”  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  Final  Purchase  tax  plan,  issue  of 
December  6th,  and  we  are  sorry.  Ten  per  cent  (10%) 
of  four  hundred  billions  would  be  forty  billions,  not 
four  billions.  But,  anyway,  you  noticed  it,  and  that  is 
the  point.  The  question  is,  of  course,  what  is  the 
normal  annual  amount  of  Final  Purchases  (we  have 
seen  it  placed  at  from  two  hundred  to  as  high  as  seven 
hundred  billions) ,  and  what  is  our  total  annual  tax  bill? 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Sentiment  Better — Stock  Taking  Will  Occupy  Buyers 
Until  Year’s  End  —  Staples  Unchanged  in  Price  —  Sardines 
Stronger — Blueberries  Unsettled — Grapefruit  Easier — 
Peaches  Firmer. 

New  York,  December  10,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — While  trading  in  canned  foods 
has  continued  along  rather  restricted  lines,  as 
might  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
jobbers  are  concentrating  on  holiday  lines  and  ready¬ 
ing  themselves  for  year-end  inventories,  market  senti¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  Re¬ 
cent  soft  spots  in  the  market  apparently  were  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  liquidation  of  small  lots  by  canners 
anxious  to  wind  up  the  marketing  of  some  lines,  and 
the  general  market  has  failed  to  follow  the  downward 
trend. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Little  inquiry  for  canned  foods 
for  prompt  delivery,  aside  from  the  usual  fill-in  buying 
by  mass  distributors,  is  looked  for  until  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Stock-taking  will  occupy  the  time  of  many 
jobbers  between  now  and  January  1,  and  no  disposition 
to  add  substantially  to  holdings  is  anticipated.  Recent 
quiet  in  buying  or  cannery  shipment,  however,  should 
make  for  an  active  market  during  the  early  part  of 
1938,  and  canners  who  have  held  fast  in  the  face  of 
the  recent  “psychological  recession”  should  reap  the 
reward  for  their  courage. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  is  without  substantial 
change,  previous  quotations  remaining  in  effect.  A 
slight  pick-up  in  demand  for  10s  has  been  noted  in 
some  quarters,  but  this  demand  is  apparently  filled 
now,  inquiry  ebbing  this  week.  The  firmer  tone  in  the 
coast  market  has  aided  in  strengthening  market  senti¬ 
ment  in  other  tomato  canning  areas. 

CORN - Standard  corn  is  still  available  generally 

at  65  cents  and  up  at  canneries,  with  buying  routine. 
The  market  for  fancy  corn  is  in  better  shape,  however, 
and  recent  price  concessions,  notably  on  the  part  of 
canners  in  the  mid-west,  appear  to  have  been  generally 
withdrawn. 


PEAS — Inquiry  is  light,  and  the  market  holds  un¬ 
changed  both  in  the  south  and  with  up-state  and  mid- 
western  canners.  Fairly  large  holdings  of  the  lower 
grades  are  expected  to  militate  against  any  substantial 
price  recovery  on  standards  in  the  near  future,  but  a 
better  feeling  is  evident  on  fancy  siftings,  and  some 
packers  look  for  a  better  price  basis  after  the  turn  of 
the  year. 

SARDINES — The  market  for  Maine  sardines,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  has  definitely  strengthened,  and 
packers  are  now  up  to  the  basis  of  $3.00  per  case  for 
quarter  keyless  oils,  after  considerable  business  had 
gone  through  at  $2.65  and  upwards.  Efforts  to  work 
the  market  up  to  $3.10  are  still  being  made.  Key  quar¬ 
ter  cartons  oil  or  mustard  list  at  $3.60  per  case,  with 
keyless  three-quarter  mustards  at  $2.60,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Maine  canneries. 

CRABMEAT  —  With  shipments  from  Japan  cur¬ 
tailed,  stocks  are  working  into  smaller  compass  and  the 
market  tone  is  improving.  Fancy  quality  halves  are 
quoted  firm  at  $20.75  per  case  here,  with  the  “A”  grade 
held  at  $17.75. 

BLUEBERRIES — The  market  for  Maine  blueber¬ 
ries  remains  unsettled,  with  current  inquiry  limited. 
Canners  quote  No.  2  unsweetened  at  $1.65,  with  the 
sweetened,  in  40  degree  syrup,  held  at  $1.85.  On  No. 
10s,  fancy  water  pack  is  quoted  at  $7.00  and  second 
grade  at  $6.50,  all  quotations  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

START  GRAPEFRUIT  PACKING— Citrus  canners 
in  both  Florida  and  Texas  are  now  operating  on  the 
new  crop,  and  the  market  has  eased,  reflecting  the  large 
crops  and  low  prices  for  the  fresh  product.  Florida 
canners  offer  fancy  whole  segments  at  50  cents  for  8 
ounce,  60  cents  for  Is,  82i^  cents  for  300s,  $1.00  for 
2s,  and  $2.90  to  $3.00  for  5s.  On  juice,  sweetened  is 
offered  at  45  cents  for  8  ounce,  55  cents  for  Is,  62i/o 
cents  for  12  ounce,  65  cents  for  300s,  80  cents  for  2s, 
$2.00  for  special  3s,  and  $2.40  for  5s,  with  the  unsweet¬ 
ened  at  44  cents  for  8  ounce,  54  cents  for  Is,  61  cents 
for  12  ounce,  63  cents  for  300s,  11 cents  for  2s, 
$1.94  for  special  3s,  and  $2.32i/^  for  5s.  On  broken 
sections,  the  market  is  quoted  at  90  cents  on  2s  and 
$2.70  on  5s,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Florida  canneries,  carry¬ 
ing  the  Tampa  rate  of  freight  on  water  shipments. 

PEACHES — Coast  reports  state  that  many  of  the 
smaller  canners  have  reached  an  accord  on  stabiliza¬ 
tion  proposals,  and  the  market  is  taking  on  a  firmer 
tone.  Packers  now  hold  the  market  at  $1.70  to  $1.80 
for  fancy  2%^  clings,  $1.55  to  $1.65  for  choice,  and 
$1.45  to  $1.50  on  standards,  with  seconds  ranging  $1.30 
to  $1.35  and  waters  $1.20  to  $1.25.  On  freestone 
peaches,  21/2S  are  quoted  at  $1.75  for  fancy,  $1.45  to 
$1.55  for  choice,  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  standards,  and  $1.25 
to  $1.30  on  seconds.  No  10  clings  are  listed  at  $5.75 
for  fancy,  $5.30  to  $5.50  for  choice,  $5.00  for  standards, 
$4.35  for  waters,  and  $5.25  for  solid  pack  pies. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — A  little  inquiry  for  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  for  shipment  after  the  turn  of  the  year  is  reported, 
the  market  being  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  Is,  $1.75 
for  2s,  $2.20  to  $2.25  for  21/2S  and  $7.25  to  $7.50  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  California  canneries. 
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CHERRIES — The  coast  market  is  quiet,  with  prices 
holding  steady.  On  2i^s,  packers  are  currently  listing 
fancy  at  $3.15  to  $3.25,  choice  at  $2.90  to  $3.10,  stan¬ 
dards  at  $2.70  and  seconds  at  $2.35  to  $2.40.  On  10s, 
fancy  holds  at  $10.75,  choice  at  $10.50,  and  standards 
at  $9.50. 

APRICOTS — Little  buying  interest  is  noted  current¬ 
ly,  but  canners  are  firm  in  their  price  views.  For  coast 
shipment,  2i/^s  halves  are  held  at  $2.00  for  fancy,  $1.70 
to  $1.85  for  choice,  and  $1.50  to  $1.55  for  standards, 
with  10s  at  $6.75  for  fancy  halves,  $5.85  to  $6.25  for 
choice  halves,  $5.25  to  $5.50  for  standard  halves,  $4.60 
to  $4.75  for  water  halves,  and  $5.60  to  $6.00  for  solid 
pack  pies. 

SALMON — Some  easiness  is  still  reported  on  pinks, 
with  sales  below  the  posted  price  of  $1.25  rather  com¬ 
mon.  On  the  remainder  of  the  line,  however,  packers 
are  maintaining  list  prices.  Demand  has  been  rather 
light  on  salmon  for  coast  shipment,  with  the  trade  fill¬ 
ing  in  spot  requirements  from  consignment  holdings 
here,  or  picking  up  small  lots  in  the  resale  market  as 
needed. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Chicago,  Ill.,  December  10,  1937. 

REIGHT  RATES — The  local  trade  is  fearful  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  soon  go  into  effect.  If  it  does,  it 
will  be  a  substantial  one,  figuring  approximately  $80.00 
per  car  and  will  increase  freight  costs  per  dozen 
approximately:  No.  10  tins,  13c;  No.  21/2  tins,  3l/4c, 
over  and  above  the  present  costs  from  those  far 
Western  States. 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  very  little  change 
in  values  from  one  week  to  the  other.  Some  keen 
observers  maintain  that  an  active  market  is  sure  to 
rule  on  many  items  during  January  and  February. 
They  point  out  that  jobber’s  stocks  have  been  reduced 
to  an  extreme  low  and  that  the  movement  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  has  been  far  heavier  than  many 
figure. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  are  standing  pat  and 
holding  at:  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  671/2  to  70  cents; 
No.  21/^  standard  tomatoes,  90  to  95  cents,  and  No.  10 
standard  tomatoes,  $3.25  to  $3.35,  all  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

CORN — The  break  in  the  Iowa  market  caused  some 
little  concern,  but  the  situation  in  that  State  seems  to 
have  cleared  up.  About  the  low  of  the  market  is  65 
cents  on  No.  2  crushed  white,  with  most  canners  hold¬ 
ing  at  671/4  to  70  cents,  factory. 

Little  or  no  demand  is  noted  for  the  other  grades  in 
corn. 


PEAS — A  fringe  of  low  selling  has  been  noted  out 
of  Wisconsin  during  the  past  week.  Some  questionable 
quality  in  Alaskas  were  confirmed  at  671/4  cents.  By 
far,  the  majority  of  canners  in  that  great  Pea  State, 
are  holding  at  a  minimum  of  75  cents. 

The  better  grades  have  come  in  for  a  slightly  better 
call  of  late,  which  has  been  encouraging  to  all. 

BEETS — As  the  old  year  draws  to  a  close,  whole 
grades  are  becoming  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
This  is  true  in  both  No.  2  and  No.  2I/2  tins  as  well  as 
No.  10  tins.  Cuts,  diced  and  sliced  grades  are  firmly 
held. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Routine  buying 
seems  to  prevail  with  a  little  business  from  week  to 
week.  No.  2  standard  cuts  are  quoted  at  771/4  to  80 
cents,  Wisconsin  factory.  Some  No.  2  fancy  small  cuts 
were  sold  at  $1.10,  factory.  No.  10  tin  beans,  both 
green  and  wax,  and  cut  and  whole  are  scarce. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
These  are  the  items  in  canned  foods  that  have  been 
most  in  demand.  Some  nice  business  has  been  recorded 
for  prompt  shipment  out  of  Florida,  basis  of  No.  2 
fancy  grapefruit  segments,  971/4  cents,  factory,  and 
No.  5  fancy  grapefruit  segments,  $2.80,  factory.  Most 
of  the  juice  business  is  going  to  Texas  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  canners  have  already  begun  to  ship. 
Prices  from  that  territory  are :  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit 
juice,  721/4  cents,  factory,  and  No.  5  fancy  grapefruit 
juice,  85  cents,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— A  controlled  market  until 
July  1st  has  been  assured  the  trade.  In  addition,  the 
California  peach  canners  have  entered  into  a  three-year 
program  to  handle  their  packing  and  selling  under  the 
direction  of  able  management  in  an  open  price  associa¬ 
tion.  Developments  from  now  on  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  all. 

The  advertising  program  has  started  off  full  force. 
Over  400,000  pieces  of  retail  store  display  material 
have  been  mailed  to  various  retailers  during  the  past 
thirty  days  and  requests  for  additional  display  ma¬ 
terial  are  received  (so  reports  have  it)  on  the  basis 
of  10,000  daily. 

This  certainly  should  do  some  real  good  and  speed 
up  the  demand  for  canned  peaches. 

THE  A.  &  P.  CASE— The  brief  filed  by  A.  &  P.’s 
attorneys  in  answer  to  the  one  filed  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  come  in  for 
considerable  discussion,  particularly  among  the  brokers 
and  the  broker’s  friends.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  a 
great  mercantile  company  like  A.  &  P.  should  attack 
the  brokerage  service  in  the  way  they  did.  Many  of 
the  clear-thinking  minds  in  this  market  cannot  see 
where  A.  &  P.  have  done  themselves  any  good  by  such 
an  attack. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  in  the  past,  and  proven 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  true  and  legitimate 
brokerage  service  is  the  most  economical  service  in  the 
entire  grocery  field  and  for  A.  &  P.  to  declare  other¬ 
wise  without  producing  facts  and  figures,  to  prove  their 
position,  weakens  them  generally  in  the  trade. 


Increase  Freight  Rates  Effecting  Market — ^Volume  Buying  Off 
During  Inventory  Season — Prices  Generally  Firm — A.  &  P. 
Case — The  Old  Timer. 
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Reports  also  have  it  that  a  complete  list  of  those 
canners  who  testified  in  the  hearings  in  behalf  of  this 
corpulate  chain  will  soon  be  published  together  with 
their  testimony.  That’s  going  to  make  some  of  the 
clan  squirm  a  bit. 

This  week  the  A.  &  P.  advertised  in  Chicago  four 
No.  2  tins  of  either  standard  tomatoes,  carrots,  spinach, 
beets  and  kraut  at  25  cents  to  the  consumer.  Is  there 
anything  constructive  about  that?  Let  those  canners 
who  cater  to  the  A.  &  P.  business  answer  it. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week  and 
outlining  a  conversation  by  Old  Timer  on  October  27th 
last  at  his  home  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago). 

“The  one  workable  and  it  seems  to  me  feasible  pro¬ 
cedure  is  production  control.  Why  can’t  the  pea  can¬ 
ners  get  together  and  the  corn  canners  too  and  all 
other  vital  sections  of  the  canning  industry  and  work 
out  a  truly  workable  system.  Then  when  a  year  comes 
along  where  there  is  a  big  surplus,  let  the  Government 
step  in  and  purchase,  say  a  sufficient  portion  of  that 
surplus  to  protect  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers 
against  the  bad  crop  years  and  all  without  suffering 
from  scarcity  prices.  This  isn’t  an  idea  based  upon 
increasing  profits  through  producing  less.  It  is  the 
pathway  to  better  business  for  all,  including  the 
American  farmer,  and  the  sooner  the  canner  gets  be¬ 
hind  a  real  constructive  movement  of  this  character, 
the  better  the  canners  are  going  to  be  off.  Farmers 
and  canners,  of  course,  have  to  gamble  with  Nature  as 
regards  the  actual  production  of  crops,  but  is  it  not 
advisable  to  take  the  extreme  gamble  out  of  the  finished 
product  market.  Goodness  knows  there  is  enough 
gamble  anyway  in  the  distribution  of  groceries  without 
having  these  extremes.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Busy  Filling  Orders  —  Pineapple  Prices  Extended  — 
Moving  Peas — Big  Pack  of  Tuna — Sardine  Supplies 
Disappointing — Alaska  Has  Best  Salmon  Pack. 

San  Francisco,  December  9, 1937. 

ILLING  ORDERS — The  offices  of  canners  are  quite 
busy  places  these  days,  but  activity  is  centering 
more  on  filling  orders  than  on  booking  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Rather  heavy  sales  were  made  earlier  in  the 
season  with  shipments  to  be  made  by  December  31, 
and  canners  are  anxious  to  see  that  orders  are  filled 
in  full  and  that  they  get  away  on  time.  Buyers  are 
urging  that  shipments  be  made  as  late  in  the  month  as 
possible,  preferring  to  have  the  goods  enroute,  rather 
than  on  warehouse  floors  when  inventory  time  rolls 
around.  Buying  is  expected  to  get  under  way  on  a 
considerable  scale  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year 
as  it  is  known  that  wholesalers  have  been  making  good 
deliveries  in  recent  weeks. 

PINEAPPLE — Prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  have 
been  extended  to  shipment  to  February  15,  1938,  with 
no  change  in  quotations.  Some  canners  have  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  items  to  offer,  with  these  steadily  get¬ 


ting  increasingly  limited  in  number.  With  fancy  fruit 
getting  in  limited  supply,  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  standard  grade.  Pineapple  juice  is  closely  sold 
up,  with  the  California  Packing  Corporation  sold  up  on 
three  out  of  six  items,  and  others  having  even  less  to 
offer. 

PEAS — Some  packers  of  Coast  peas  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  special  efforts  of  late  to  move  stocks  and  quotations 
have  drifted  downward  on  some  items  in  Alaskas, 
which  had  been  rather  firmly  held.  This  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  No.  10s.  Some  lists  have  been  kept 
at  early  levels,  although  sales  were  being  made  at  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  figures,  making  it  difficult  to  gauge  the 
market  accurately. 

TUNA — With  the  largest  pack  of  tuna  in  the  history 
of  the  industry,  the  output  being  estimated  at  more 
than  3,000,000  cases,  prices  have  been  revised  by  sev¬ 
eral  packers.  Reductions  have  been  made  on  most 
items,  ranging  from  10  cents  a  case  to  50  cents.  The 
new  list  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  is  as 
follows,  cannery  or  southern  California  dock :  Del 
Monte  Brand,  14s,  $4.10;  Vos,  $6.20;  Is,  $11.30.  Other 
grades  and  brands,  standard  yellowfin  or  bluefin,  Vis, 
$3.90;  V2S,  $5.75,  and  Is,  $10.50.  Standard  lightmeat, 
Vis,  $3.75 ;  1/2S,  $5.50,  and  Is,  $10.00.  Light  meat  flakes 
are  unchanged  at  $5.25  for  V^s,  and  $4.50  for  Is. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  pack  in  California  is  prov¬ 
ing  disappointing  and  fishermen  and  canners  are  com¬ 
ing  around  to  the  viewpoint  of  fisheries  experts  that 
overfishing  is  responsible  for  the  showing.  The  chief 
offenders  are  held  to  be  the  reduction  concerns  which 
operate  just  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and  which  have 
no  quotas  to  observe,  as  do  the  shore  plants.  The  catch 
at  Monterey  Bay  is  running  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  On  occasion,  following  the 
full  of  the  moon,  good  catches  are  made  for  a  night  or 
two,  and  then  there  is  a  heavy  falling  off.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  were  packed  in  south¬ 
ern  California  in  November.  There  was  no  pack  made 
in  November,  1936,  owing  to  a  strike  of  fishermen. 

SALMON — In  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  Gov. 
John  W.  Troy,  of  Alaska,  ignored  the  invasion  of 
Alaska  fishing  grounds  by  Japanese  ships.  He  did 
recommend,  however,  that  Alaska  be  given  a  full  ter¬ 
ritorial  form  of  government  and  that  the  Legislature 
be  given  equal  power  with  Congress  to  legislate  on 
fish  and  game.  He  reported  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  Alaska  had  the  largest  salmon  pack  in 
its  history,  with  a  good  pack  in  the  last  six  months. 
This  is  held  to  prove  that  governmental  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  salmon  supply  have  been  successful. 


gCOTT  VI  NE  D 


^ 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS-'VINER  FEEDERS 

feuadcrs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CD.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  *‘Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canneries  Shutting  Down — Pack  Done — Below  Freezing 
Stops  Oystering  Down  Here — ^Vegetables  Frozen — The 
Market  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  9,  1937. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  continues  at 
a  low  ebb  and  so  low  that  at  times  it  looks  like 
it  has  stopped.  Some  of  the  canneries  have  shut 
down  for  the  season  and  others  will  shut  down  this 
week;  therefore,  very  little  canning  will  be  done  from 
now  until  next  August,  which  is  when  the  Fall  canning 
season  starts. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Jurther  partlculan 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BETTER  BRED  BEETS 


The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  invariably  very  light  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
The  distressed  lots  of  canned  shrimp  have  pretty  much 
all  been  bought  up  and  an  advance  in  price  is  inevitable. 

The  large  packers  are  quoting  small  and  broken 
shrimp  at  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1 ;  fancy  small  at 
$1.50;  fancy  medium  at  $1.55;  fancy  large  No.  1  tall 
at  $1.65;  fancy  large  flat  lithos  at  $1.70;  fancy  jumbo 
at  $1.75,  and  fancy  glass,  6  oz.  at  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  cold  weather  is  staying  with  us  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  demand  for  oysters  is  holding 
up  well  in  this  section.  It  is  all  right  to  stimulate 
business,  as  long  as  the  mercury  don’t  drop  below  32 
degrees,  but  when  the  thermometer  dips  below  32,  pro¬ 
duction  decreases  and  stops  altogether  if  it  drops  below 
27  degrees,  so  not  having  oysters  to  sell,  there  is  no 
business.  Preceded  by  uncomfortable  temperature 
Monday,  the  mercury  began  a  slow  gradual  decline 
early  Monday  night  and  did  not  check  its  fall  until  an 
official  minimum  of  22  degrees  had  been  reached  to 
break  by  one  degree  the  previous  low  of  23  for 
December  7,  1903.  Tuesday  no  oystermen  were  out 
on  the  reef. 

It  is  easy  for  the  business  man  to  sit  in  his  warm 
office,  and  the  house  wife  in  her  comfortable  home,  and 
criticise  the  oysterman  for  not  having  oysters  during 
the  inclement  weather,  but  it  is  because  they  have 
never  been  in  the  open  bay  in  an  open  skiff  during 
severe  cold  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that 
have  never  tried  to  tong  oysters  have  no  idea  of  the 
hard  work  attached  to  it. 


Crop  quality  must  be  right  to  produce  a  Fancy  Pack  of  Beets.  Our 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet,  bred  especially  for  the  Fancy  Canning  trade 
is  a  dark  red  color,  free  from  white  rings,  of  fine  texture  and  desirable 
shape.  It  is  bred  on  our  Seed  Farms,  located  in  the  center  of  New 
York’s  canning  beet  area.  Write  tor  (Canners  Specials)  a  descriptive 
seed  circular  for  the  canning  trade. 


1  FAHmSI 

m  BOX  C.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


K 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Wat«r  Strett 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

FIVE  WAY 
EXHAUST  BOX 


GENTLE, POSITIVE 


-NO  STRAGGLING 


9  Filling  space  at  the  inlet  end 
makes  this  a  filling  unit  too.  Fur¬ 
nished  either  3  or  S  way.  Without 
straggling  you  get  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  and  no  over  cooking.  Chain 
and  bottom  easily  cleans^.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce;  $2.10  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  vegetable  pack  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  in  this  section,  due  to  the  severe  cold  weather  that 
we  are  having. 

The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  is  70  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.00  for  No.  21/2;  $3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  0.  b. 
factory. 

Cut  stringless  beans  75  cents  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for 
No.  21/^,  and  $3,75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Turnip  greens  75  cents  for  No.  2;  $1.00  for  No.  2V^, 
and  $3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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THE  •  IDEAL  •  CHRISTMAS  •  GIFT 

for  managers,  superintendents,  brokers  and  buyers 


New  1936  edition 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


360  Page  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae 
for  everything  '^^Can-ahle^^ 

All  the  newest  times  and  temperature . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

★  Fruits  ★  Vesetables  ★  Meats  ★  Milk  ★  Soups 

★  Preserves  ★  Pickles  ★  Condiments  ★  Juices 

★  Butters  ★  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  ★  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  srowing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  S.  GAY  STREET,  MARYLAND 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Size  6x9,  360  Pases  Beautifully 
Bound.  Stamped  in  Gold. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Larse,  No.  2^...,..^ . . 

Medium.  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium.  No.  1  talk . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.10 

Green  Tips,  36/60,  2s . 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips*  lOs......... 

8.26 

1.16 

8.25 

1.16 

BAKED  BEANS 

.45 

.65 

.52% 

.86 

.56 

No.  2%  . . 

Nn.  10  . . , . 

.80 

3.26 

1.26 

4.25 

.90 

3.26 

3.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.16 

Mrt'  1ft  . 

6.00 

.76 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

No.  10  . . . 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.70 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

4.25 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.05 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

3.06 

2.76 

2.86 

2.76 

2!i& 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._........ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.20 

6.00 

.90 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2....„ . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2., _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2. . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.„.............„... . 


Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2., 


1.25 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2....„ . 66 

No.  10  .  3.70 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall..........„.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.90 

1.06 

.95 

1.05 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

4.60 

.80 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

■  ir..M 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.66 

.76 

.87% 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

4.76 

5.00 

.82% 

.90 

.80 

.86 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

.76 

"l86 

Lli 

.82% 

.95 

4.60 

.72% 

.86 

.70 

.85 

4.25 

4.25 

4.60 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.72% 


.67%  .72% 


.67%  . 

2.00  2.36 


.86 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 
Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  10 


.80  .86 
4.00  4.50 

.65  . 

3.00  . 


PEAS 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10 
No.  2  Me 
No.  10 
No.  2  Gr. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 
Whole,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . .  .60 

No.  2%  . . 70 

No.  10  .  2.70 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2%  . . 96 

„No.  10  . 3.76 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 


.70 

2"76 

.70 

.77% 

3.00 


3.26 

.76 

.80 

3.26 


.70 

3.25 


.76 

3.60 


.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.72%  .76 

No.  10  . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  10  . 

....  3.50 

4.26 

.76 

8.76 

Fancy.  No.  2 . . . 

fiK 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . 

a  ftft 

No.  10  . 

peas  and  carrots 

std.  No.  2 . 

SUCCOTASH 

. 66 

.70 

.  1.10  . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
1.30  Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr,  Limas. 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. . 90 

1.10 

1.20  1.26 

.  Triple,  No.  2......................_ . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 


.80  1.16 
2.76 


.70  .77% 


.50  .70 

.62%  .90 


2.50  3.26 


.70 


.72% 


3.25 


1.06 

.76 


1.40 

1.60 

1.40  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s..« - 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s - - 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  4s - - 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

1.16  . 

.90 

1.15 

5.50 

4!50 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s....-> . 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

,96  . 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

i.ie 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  _ 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  6s....— . 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

.60 

"76 

.67% 

.76 

'  •  '  . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

3.25 

4.00 

3.36 

3.76 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

1.10  1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

.90  1.05 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s...... 

6.00  . 

6.00 

6.50 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s....— 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

.92%  1.00 

.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . — 

.72%  . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

6.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

4.60  . 

4.25 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

.80 

.82% 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„ . 

3.76  4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.62% 

.76 

.65 

.70 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..« . . 

.75 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. _ ......... 

4.00 

4.50 

No.  2  Ungraded . — 

.67%  .70 

.67% 

.76 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

.42%  .60 

.66 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

.76 

in«  . 

2.25  2.76 

3.60 

.95 

.90 

1.66 

.60  .70 

3.26 

3.76 

4.60 

lOs  . . — . 

3.00  3.60 

.76 


.76 

.85 


2.60  2.76 


.80 


.96 

.85 

.87% 

. 96 

3.10 

2T0 

ZZ.  Oe 

.85 

.65 

.70 

1.07%  1.12% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.36  1.40 

3.00 

3.26 

4.20  4.36 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  Nu.  2 

.70 

.70 

.85 

.87% 

No.  10  ™ 
Std.,  No.  2, 

2.75 

3.00 

Syrup  Pack......—.. 

.76 

.97% 

.97% 

3.26 

3.26 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No. 
No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.16 

1.10 

1.40 

.90 

1.25 

1.06 

1.37% 

8.76 

4.26 

.60 

.66 

.... 

■ 

.72% 

.76 

.75 

.86 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  ... 

.  . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

3.60 

With 

puree 

StH  ,  No.  1. 

_ _ 

.42% 

.50 

.42% 

.47% 

.60 

.65 

No.  9  - 

. 

.62% 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.67% 

.76 

No.  2% 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.82% 

.87% 

1.05 

1.16 

No.  10  ... 

2.90 

3.10 

3.00 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1 

Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.42% 

.40 

.50 

3.50 

No.  10  -. 

3.25 

2.76 

3.25 

3.25 

Std..  No.  1 

Trim  1.036 . 

.40 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

tomato  JUICE 

. . 

.40 

.46 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

8.16 

turnip  GREENS 

TiT  A 

.76 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

8.76 

CANNBD  FRUITS— CoBtlnaed 


Eutern  Central  West  Coaat 

Low  Hiffh  Low  Hish  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% . . .  .  .  ».>«  _  2.B0  2.6B 

No.  10 . . . . .  .  ......  8.76  9.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ _ —  -  - . —  1.60 

No.  10.  water..„.._....„_..........  ......  . . .  ...„„  6.76 

No.  2.  Preeerved^..-...^..............  .......  .......  ....... 

No.  2.  Syrup.-.......^........-............  .......  ......  .......  .....  ......  . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  _  6.60  7.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2........... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. _ _ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

Choiee,  No.  2^4 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Blaek,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Blaek,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 


1.S6  1.36  1.40 

6.76  6.76 


1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

7.26 

7.26 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.46 

7.00 

3.15 

3.25 

2.90 

3.10 

2.70 

. 

.  1.70 

.  8.00 

1.60 

.  2.15 

7.60 

_  9.00 

.  2.16 

.  9.00 

1.60 

.  2.66 

.  2.65 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  paek.... 
No.  10,  faney  heavy  pack - 


apple  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std.... 
No.  10  . 


2.90 

3.20 


.60 

3.26 

.66 


apricots 

No.  2*4.  Fancy - - — — ~ 

No.  2>4.  Choice........... — 

No.  2%,  Std . — - - 


.70 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . — . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . - . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


3.25  3.60 


.80  .85 

4.60  4.80 


Canned  Fish 


.  2.00 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.66 


I'.To  l’’25 
3.60  3.60 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 

No.  2.  17  oz.. 
No.  2,  19  oz.. 


1.60  1.60 
1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.00 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 


6.60  6.60 
3,26  3.26 

1.96  1.96 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.44 

.45 

.54 

.55 

No.  800  . . 

.63 

.65 

.77% 

.80 

2.32% 

2.40 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% — .......... 

1.35 

1.36 

r.hntna  9%  . . 

Nn  'in  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. — -. 

1.86 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

•• 

1.70 

Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . -.—... 

6.26 

No!  lO'Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% . 

•••• 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

std  TJn  21A _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

P^led,"  No.  iO,  Solid  Pack.. 

. 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No. 

2- 

No.  2%  . 

Std  .  No.  2 . 

No  2U  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....... 

_ 

. 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10... 

_ _ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10..... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . — . 

4ft  n* . . 

...  . 

. 

.62% 

.66 

.75 

.80 

2.00  2.25 


1.85 

1.90 

1.65 

1.76 

1.60 

1.55 

4.00 

5.75 

6.00 

3.16 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.45 

1.60 

1.10 

1.29 

6.25 

1,70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

_ _ 

1.20 

1.66 

. 

2.76 

. 96 

1.00 

_  1.10 

1.10 

.  1.90 

2.00 

io  oz . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

Selects.  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 
Flat.  No.  % . . 


Plot,'  Nr.  i  . 

No  U.  . 

Pinlc,  Tnir,  Nn.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... 
No.  %  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

. . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1.  Medium . 

.  1.36  _ _ 

. — .  1.40  _ 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


V*  Oil,  Key . 

_  3.60 

•  •.MM 

%  Oil,  Keyless— 

_ —  3.00 

3.10 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton— 

.  .380 

3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

.  2.60 

2.80 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fptt  Vdil  54»« . 

%s . 

Light  Meat,  Is..-...., 

%8  . 


9.00 


2.45  2.60 

1.70  1.75 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.65  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.10 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


.  5.70 

11.00  11.45 
6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.15 

10.25  10.65 

6.50  6.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line:  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Modern  Round  Pressure  Retorts  in  first-class 
condition,  ready  to  go  to  work,  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 

I  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — Used,  1  No.  11  Devine  Vacuum  Shelf  Dryer,  17 
shelves,  40"x43",  with  belt  driven  Vacuum  Pump  and  Condenser, 
complete  with  gauges.  Good  working  condition.  Can  be 
demonstrated.  Information  upon  request.  Eastern  Michigan 
Warehouse  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — One  new,  latest  model,  largest  size  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Has  never  been  uncrated.  Bargain.  Address 
[  Box  A-2262  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

WANTED — Two  Tomato  Juice  Filling  Machines  or  Syrupers, 
one  for  No.  2  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans.  Quote  price. 
Address  Box  A-2256  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Small  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  small  southern 
Michigan  town,  good  buildings,  for  sale  with  or  without  ma¬ 
chinery.  Priced  reasonable;  production  easily  contracted. 
Address  Box  A-2267  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2261  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  fuU  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  'Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years'  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years'  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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Made  By 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


This  Name  Plate  on  any 
machine  means  that  this 
machine  will  help  you 
pack  better^  and  at  the 
same  time  save  money. 


A' COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT' 


Uniform  Quality 
backed  by  more  than 
40  years  of  experience 
manufacturing  Indus¬ 
trial  adhesives. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  CO.,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
"STICK  with  EVANS" 


December  IS,  19S7 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  CcHnplete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  irking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Tolnt. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Held,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  M(^y.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-&ott  (^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Qiain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Colls. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  til 
Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Fo<^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
.  5’  i^nusenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  BfACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mwhinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Haimen  <^g.  k^y  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Foc^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FERTHIZER. 


Hi 


American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

fibre  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  bermeticallv 
se^ded). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wts 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin*Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  ot  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  CorTOration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceHaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Hedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  DoeUer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  ^ed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclafr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MachinM, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marldnq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  d  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACfflNERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Haiuen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  MetaL  v 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^roration,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarisurg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Uj 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co..  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo]?eston,  Ul 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
Facturers  for  f  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  Strins  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Sai 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Where  stover  is 
a  factor  with  your 
farmer  -  growers 


GOLDEN  HYBRID  2439 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  type  ears  with  better  fodder 


PLANT— Tall,  vigorous,  freer  from 
suckers. 

EARS — Large,  trim,  deep  golden 
color,  3  ft.  from  ground, 
short  shanks. 

KERNEL— Medium  broad,  deep,  12-14 
rows. 

SEASON — Midseason  in  maturity. 

HALF-BROTHER  TO 
GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 


This  Fi  hybrid  ( Asgrow  Inbred  24  x  Purdue  Inbred  39)  has  all  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam’s  good  canning  qualities  plus  better,  heavier  stover;  a  cleaner 
plant  with  fewer  suckers  and  ears  carried  higher  on  stalk,  permitting 
easier  harvesting.  An  outstanding  improvement  in  yellow  sweet  corn. 

GIVE  IT  A  20-ACRE  TRIAL  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 


ASGRO'W 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC., 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


